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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut Setsam 
Pennsylvania State College 


VER one hundred members and friends of the Pennsylvania 

Historical Association gathered at State College on October 
18 and 19, 1940 for the ninth annual meeting. Planned for 
the height of the beautiful fall foliage in this mountainous region, 
those attending the convention were not disappointed with the 
scenery and also with the new buildings of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

The program began with a luncheon session on Friday, October 
18 at the Nittany Lion Inn with Mr. S. K. Stevens, historian 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, presiding. A splendid 
paper was presented by Mrs. Hazel Shields Garrison of Fremont, 
Ohio. A former Pennsylvanian, Mrs. Garrison spoke on “Car- 
tography—The Stepchild of History.” The speaker showed the 
interrelation between maps and history, stating that as “geographi- 
cal knowledge is the most important factor in history, the study 
of maps is essential and of first importance to the historian.” 
She paid tribute to the maps of Thomas Holme, the two Sculls, 
Fry and Jefferson, Dr. Mitchell and Lewis Evans. Mrs. Gar- 
rison urged greater use of maps in the school and also in the home. 

The Friday afternoon session was held in the new Liberal Arts 
Building. Mr. J. Martin Stroup, president of the Mifflin County 
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Historical Society presided. The first paper was read by Dr. 
Richard H. Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania on “Medical 
Progress in Philadelphia, 1750-1850.” Dr. Shryock emphasized 
the social and economic background of the development of medi- 
cine, showing that medical history is a fundamental aspect of 
social development. The speaker also stressed the influence of 
geography and climate as weil as the racial and cultural background 
of the people, on medical history. The paper was an extremely 
important contribution to the sociological background of medical 
history. Dr. Frank D. Kern, dean of the Graduate School and 
professor of botany, Pennsylvania State College, spoke on the 
“Contributions of Pennsylvania Botanists.” Dean Kern traced 
the achievements of such great figures as Governor James Logan, 
who made important contributions in the field of fertilization; 
Adam Kuhn, the first professor of botany in America; Humphrey 
Marshall, of Chester county, best known for his catalogue of 
trees, shrubs and plants. The works of John Bartram and Gott- 
lieb Heinrich Muhlenberg were discussed and a tribute was paid 
to both for their valuable additions to the field of botanical 
knowledge. 

After the meeting, Professor Harold E. Dickson of the art 
department of the College gave a talk on the recently completed 
mural in the Old Main building by Henry Varnum Poor. This 
is one of the finest murals or frescos in the country and should 
be seen by everyone interested in Pennsylvania history. Tea was 
then served to the ladies attending the convention at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Asa E. Martin. 

The annual dinner was held on Friday evening in the Nittany 
Lion Inn with Dr. Asa E. Martin presiding. One hundred people 
heard the presidential address by Dr. Lawrence Henry Gipson 
in “Some Reflections Upon the American Revolution.” A noted 
authority on the British Empire, Dr. Gipson stressed the mis- 
understandings which developed in the relations between the 
colonists and the mother country, and showed that the break could 
have been averted by greater sympathy and understanding on 
both sides. 

It was a distinct pleasure to have had with us one of the founders 
of the Association, Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of publications 
of the National Archives, Washington, D. C. Dr. Buck delivered 
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the address of the evening on “The Living Past.” It was a 
forceful presentation of the importance of documents, letters and 
other materials from which history is written, and was a powerful 
plea for their better preservation. 


The Saturday morning session, presided over by Mr. Floyd 
G. Hoenstine, secretary of the Blair County Historical Society, 
was devoted to the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania. Dr. Wayland 
F. Dunaway spoke on “The Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish in Politics.” 
Stressing their “genius for law and government,” Dr. Dunaway 
sketched their influence in the colonial period, dating from 1744. 
He stated that from this date “throughout the remainder of the 
colonial era, they headed the opposition to Quaker domination.” 
They were an important factor in the Revolutionary movement 
and in framing the liberal state constitution of 1776. Mr. Guy 
S. Klett, research historian of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
spoke on “The Presbyterian Church and the Scotch-Irish on the 
Pennsylvania Colonial Frontier.” Mr. Klett mentioned the diffi- 
culties and hardships involved in trying to keep the church abreast 
with the frontier movement and told of the heroic efforts of the 
missionaries in the wilderness settlements. 

The concluding paper was given by Dr. Julian Boyd, another 
leader in Pennsylvania history who has left the state to take up 
duties as librarian of Princeton University. He gave an admirable 
talk on “The Beginnings of Printing in Pennsylvania,” and stressed 
the valuable contributions of our citizens not only in printing, 
but also in maintaining the freedom of speech and of the press. 

The luncheon on Saturday was a great success. One hundred 
and sixteen people gathered at the Penn-Belle Hotel in Bellefonte 
for the session sponsored by the Centre County Historical Society. 
Mr. George R. Meek, president of the society, was the chairman 
and gave a brief but very illuminating talk on the growth of 
Bellefonte and some of its problems in the early days. The 
program was devoted to the “Bellefonte Governors,” with the first 
paper on “The Political Career of Andrew Gregg Curtin,” by the 
Honorable Ivan Walker, president judge of the Centre county 
courts. Judge Walker stated that Curtin was a very able speaker 
and entered politics at an early age, becoming leader of the Whig 
Party. He was interested in education and became secretary 
of schools under Governor Pollock. He suggested the system 
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of normal schools which were later established. The speaker 


then told how Curtin was elected governor in 1860 and the prob- 
lems he encountered as “War Governor.” 


“Governor James A. Beaver” was next considered by John G. 
Love, Esq., a Bellefonte attorney. Mr. Love mentioned some 
of the difficulties in the early life of Beaver, the loss of his father 
at the age of three and ill health; his promising law career at 
Bellefonte, where he was “noted for his self-reliance, attention 
to detail; and his devotion to whatever tasks confronted him.” 
He then traced his military career in the Civil War, telling about 
the amputation of his leg at a field hospital. He was elected 
governor in 1886 and became especially interested in advancing 
education. He served on the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
from July 1, 1895 until his death on January 31, 1914. 


J. Thomas Mitchell, Esq., secretary of the Centre County His- 
tory Society, discussed the life and work of Governor Daniel 
H. Hastings. Mr. Mitchell was the political secretary of Hastings, 
so knew him intimately. The governor-to-be was only twelve 
when the Civil War broke out, but at fourteen he enlisted. His 
age was soon discovered and he was sent home, becoming a school 
teacher the same year. He was elected principal of the Bellefonte 
schools in 1867 at the age of eighteen. He read law in the 
evenings and was soon admitted to the bar. With the decline 
of the Cameron machine, Hastings became interested in politics 
and was nominated by the Republicans for the governorship in 
1894, carrying the state by a large vote. As governor he rebelled 
against “boss” politics, fighting the Quay machine. It was during 
his administration, the speaker related, that the old capitol burned 
down, and Hastings fought the dreams of the machine in re- 
building it. Relatives of all the “Bellefonte Governors” were 
at the meeting and were introduced by Mr. Meek. 

After the meeting a tour of points of historical interest in 
Bellefonte was conducted by members of the Centre County 
Historical Society. The homes of the governors were pointed 
out. The visitors were taken to the headquarters of the society 
to see the building, library, and collection of historical objects ; 
then the guests were shown the home of Miss Mary Linn and 
Mr. Henry Linn. This is one of the finest old homes in Belle- 

fonte, built in 1810 by Philip Benner, the ironmaster, for the 
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occupancy of Judge Jonathan Hoge Walker. A son of Judge 
Walker who lived here, was appointed by President Buchanan 
as governor of Kansas. Governor Beaver also lived here. The 
grandmother of the Linns moved there in 1841, and they have 
a fine collection of antiques, most of which have been in the 
family for many years. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held on 
Saturday morning, with President Gipson in the chair. Dr. 
Richard H. Shryock reported for the Committee on Publications, 
stating that the committee was considering several important 
matters, but the one of chief concern was the publication of a 
bibliography of secondary works on Pennsylvania history. He 
reported that the work is almost completed and can be finished 
if funds can be found to employ a qualified person at half time 
for a year. The nominating committee then reported and elections 
were held. Miss M. Atherton Leach was re-elected second vice 
president; Alfred P. James, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Frederic A. Godcharles of Milton, Earl W. Dickey, of the Altoona 
High School, and Oliver S. Heckman, of the Department of Public 
Instruction, were elected to the Council for three-year terms. 
Dr. Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Pennsylvania, was elected an honorary member. The 
death of ex-Governor John S. Fisher, a sustaining member of 
the Association since its organization, was noted with deep regret. 


The Association approved unanimously the efforts of the 
librarian of the State Library to reorganize and rearrange the 
library, and went on record as favoring the establishment, on 
an independent basis, of a department of Public Archives of the 
Commonwealth, preferably in an Archives Building. The Asso- 
ciation also favored a statewide newspaper indexing project under 
the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, similar 
to the Ohio project. This move was taken since the indexing of 
newspapers is one of the most valuable services which can be 
undertaken for the benefit of students of history, since it would 
be an aid to state and local historical enterprise, and since a 
practical basis for such a project has been provided by the His- 
torical Records Survey in its listing of all Pennsylvania news- 
papers with locations which has now been practically completed. 
President Gipson said a few words about the series of “Penn- 
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sylvania Lives” which is being published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press under the direction of one of our members, 
Mr. Phelps Soule. A resolution of appreciation was voted to 
the Program and Local Arrangements committees, as well as to 
the authorities of Pennsylvania State College, the historical 
societies of Centre, Blair and Mifflin counties, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and Juniata College for their cordial 
codperation. 

Upon the invitation of Gettysburg College, the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, the National Park Commission, and the Times 
and News Publishing Company, the Association voted to hold 
its next meeting in October 1941 at Gettysburg. 




















A CENTURY OF MEDICAL PROGRESS 
IN PHILADELPHIA: 1750-1850 


By Ricuarp H. SuHryock 
University of Pennsylvania 


EDICAL history of one sort or another has received in- 

creasing attention of late years in this country. A whole 
series of popular works has exploited the story of a profession 
which deals with matters so vital to us all, with life and with 
death. There have been books about the country doctor, the fron- 
tier doctor, the dog-team doctor, doctors on horse-back, the doc- 
tor’s Odyssey, and so on. The vogue has also invaded the 
“movies,” and a ghostly procession with such titles as “Men in 
White,” “The White Angel,” and “The White Parade,” have is- 
sued from Hollywood along with the adventures of one “Dr. 
Kildare” and similar productions. There has also been a marked 
increase of interest in the more serious history of medicine, as 
witnessed by the growth of the American Association of Medical 
History since its reorganization several years ago. This interest 
has been partly native, partly foreign in origin." Several of the 
popular productions moreover, have attained a high historical level, 
notably the writings of Hans Zinsser and of Paul de Kruif, and 
the moving picture “The Magic Bullet,” which dealt with the 
career of the German chemo-therapist, Dr. Paul Erlich. 

In its broadest implications, medical history is not—as many are 
likely to assume—simply a minor subdivision of the past, of con- 
cern primarily to a few specialists. Viewed from a sociological 
angle, medical history is rather a fundamental aspect of social 
development, paralleling and of almost equal significance with, let 
us say, economic history. For just as men must maintain life by 


2 Recent and contemporary British and German medical historians have 
exerted a marked influence on this country, notably such leaders as Charles 
Singer and Sir D’Arcy Power of London, Karl Sudhof and Henry E. 
Sigerist of Leipzig, and Paul Diepgen of Berlin. Sigerist subsequently 
became Director of the Institute at The Johns Hopkins and has been 
largely responsible for the reorganization of the Association above noted. 
Among Italian medical historians, Aurturo Castiglioni—formerly at Padua 
and now at Yale—has been the most influential in this country. 
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a constant effort to secure food, clothing, housing and other neces- 
sities which are the ultimate objectives of economic activity, so 
must they—having attained these values—preserve life by an 
equally constant struggle against disease. If this seems an exag- 
gerated comparison, simply recall how often disease was a more 
serious menace to American colonists than was any actual lack of 
food or clothing. 

So broad indeed is the true scope of medical history that it 
might be employed as an approach to the general history of any 
people, just as can economic or political approaches. Consider, 
for instance, the Philadelphia story. This is selected because the 
city has always been a major medical center, but it should be added 
that a somewhat similar story could be told in terms of other large 
American towns.? In tracing it, one must first consider the geo- 
graphical factor—just as would be done for economic history. 
In this case, it is the geographical basis of disease which demands 
attention. The climate of Philadelphia, for example, was suffi- 
ciently cold to encourage various respiratory diseases in winter, and 
sufficiently warm to foster typhoid and malaria in summer. But 
it was not warm enough—long enough—to facilitate the more 
serious fungus infections; or to enable the yellow fever mosquito 
to survive from one season to the next. Nor was it warm enough 
to dispense over long periods with shoes, hence—in part—the 
freedom of the region from hook-worm infection. These are but 
a few illustrations of climatic influences, but they will serve the 
immediate purpose. 

After considering the geographical background, a medical his- 
torian must pass to the racial and cultural history of his people. 
Being Europeans by race, the English settlers of Philadelphia 
brought with them their own more or less domesticated diseases ; 
that is, the infections to which they had long been exposed and to 
which it is possible they had developed some degree of racial 
immunity. Tuberculosis and measles are good illustrations. It 
was fortunate for the pioneers that leprosy had largely disappeared 


*The medical history of a number of other Pennsylvania cities, notably 
of Pittsburgh, deserves more attention than it has received. Pittsburgh 
surgery, e.g., has been notable for the work of Albert G. Walter (1811- 
1876), and for the brilliant early career of Chevalier Jackson a half cen- 
tury later. See the latter’s Autobiography (Philadelphia, 1938); and 
_— Diller, Pioneer Medicine in Western Pennsylvania (New York, 
1927). 
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from England before their time, else their subsequent history 
might have been a very different one. Just how or why they also 
escaped the plague, rampant in London during the seventeenth 
century, is not easy to explain. Their ordinary terrors, in the 
Philadelphia of that and the succeeding century, were the so-called 
fevers.* These they designated, after the picturesque manner of 
the day, with such names as “the Barbados distemper,” “the Dutch 
fever,” the bilious fever, the putrid fever and so on. Subsequently 
they spoke of the “yellow” fever, and there was occasionally the 
small pox—to say nothing of the great pox. Several of these 
were epidemic infections. Early Philadelphians were, of course, 
also subject to most of the endemic ills that flesh is heir to; but 
such were the vague notions about disease identities prior to 1800 
or even 1850, that no very clear picture of these disorders is avail- 
able from the confused accounts of fevers, fluxes, dropsies, and 
inflammations that come down to us. 


The cultural heritage of the settlers, as well as the mode of 
life necessary in a new country, played their réles in disease his- 
tory. Since bathing had become a lost art in Europe from about 
1500 on—partly because of fear of the great pox—personal clean- 
liness was pretty much an unknown quantity, hence the recur- 
rent typhus, designated as “ship fever,” “jail fever,” and so on. 
In the earliest period, the generally rural manner of living, with 
its implications as to fresh air and exercise, favored the health of 
the community; but as Philadelphia grew, the usual dangers of 
urban life increased in proportion. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the population had reached several hundred thou- 
sand; and, like other large American cities, its slums exhibited 
some of the worst examples of overcrowding and generally unsani- 
tary surroundings to be observed in the western world.‘ 

The actual history of the endemic diseases has never been traced, 
and awaits an analysis of the early bills of mortality by someone 
able to interpret the confused nosography (that is, the names and 


® An early account of disease history is provided in Benjamin Rush, “An 
Inquiry into the Comparative States of Medicine in Philadelphia between 
the years 1760 and 1766, and 1805,” Medical Inquiries and Observations, 
2nd ed., IV (Philadelphia, 1805), 370 ff. See also Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities 
in the Wilderness (New York, 1938), pp. 85 ff. 

“See the discussion of urban slum conditions in large American cities in 
the Transactions of the American Medical Association, II (1849), 520, 
and X (1857), 93-99. 
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classifications) of the period. Certain very general trends can be 
noted; for example, it was reported that mental disease was in- 
creasing towards the end of the eighteenth century. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis reached a very high rate early in the next century, and 
probably had been increasing during the preceding generations. 
Malaria, on the other hand, was declining by the end of our period. 
All of these changes can be plausibly correlated with the growth 
of the city. 

The epidemic diseases, on the other hand, have always received 
considerable attention because of their spectacular character. The 
most terrifying of these, in Philadelphia, was undoubtedly yellow- 
fever, which culminated in the devastating epidemics of the years 
1793 to 1805. The great epidemic of the former year was, with 
the exception of one outbreak in New Orleans, probably the worst 
ever suffered by an American city. During a three-month’s inter- 
val, the burials—chiefly caused by this one disease—amounted to 
more than ten per cent of the total population. If one will imagine 
what it would have meant to Philadelphia, had two hundred thou- 
sand people died there from one disease last summer, some idea 
can be secured of the scale of this appalling tragedy.’ After 1805, 
there were no serious yellow fever epidemics; and while cholera 
came in the thirties, this and subsequent visitations of that disease 
were not so serious as the “yellow jack.” Smallpox appeared 
sporadically throughout the nineteenth century, but was never as 
much feared after the introduction of vaccination in 1800. 
Typhoid fever, on the other hand, became an increasing menace 
after that date. 

The end results of the disease situation may be viewed in terms 
of mortality rates. The gross mortality rate of large American 
cities tended to rise during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Philadelphia was unusual in that its death rate declined slightly 
after 1825 ; but it rose again after 1850 and remained relatively high 
throughout this era. Endemic diseases, rather than the spectacular 
epidemics, were primarily responsible, though the latter were sig- 
nificant in that they aroused more alarm than did the really more 
dangerous disorders. Whether there had been any decline in gross 


® The classic accounts are the essays by Matthew Carey and by Benjamin 
Rush. A considerable literature on this epidemic has developed. For an 
interesting brief account see Mulford Stough, “The Yellow Fever in Phila- 
delphia, 1793,” Pennsylvania History, VI (1939), 6 ff. 
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mortality during the eighteenth century, has not been checked. 
There was a very marked fall in infant mortality in England be- 
tween 1750 and 1800, and Philadelphia followed in so many ways 
the general pattern of English urban life, that there may have been 
a similar improvement in its situation. Rush claimed, for example, 
that there was a sharp drop in maternal mortality between 1760 
and 1800. Be that as it may, it seems probable that the gross 
mortality rate of Philadelphia, like that of other large American 
cities, was higher by the middle of the nineteenth century than 
it had been during most of the preceding century.° 

This may seem strange in view of the whole progress of science, 
including medical science, which had been under way since Franklin 
first flew his kite; and the apparent paradox calls for some con- 
sideration of the whole matter of the social control of public 
health. How had the citizens of Philadelphia sought, during all 
these years, to defend themselves against the menace of disease? 

The most obvious element in social control was the science and 
practice of medicine." A large part of routine practice in minor 
matters was doubtless on a folk level in 1750, with old-wives’ 
remedies, “kitchen physick,” and downright magic and superstition 
playing their usual roles. One branch of practice now viewed as 
a major specialty, obstetrics, was still on a folk level in Phila- 
delphia until Shippen gave his first lectures about 1760; but the 
services of mid-wives were rapidly abandoned by the middle and 
upper classes thereafter." The care of infants was also left to 
“old grandmothers” throughout the eighteenth century. Small 


°F. L. Hoffman, “American Mortality Progress During the Last Half 
Century,” in M. P. Ravenel (ed.), A Half Century of Public Health (New 
York, 1921), pp. 103, 104. See also Transactions of the American Medical 
Association, cited in note 4 above; and the Proceedings of the Third 
National Quarantine and Sanitary Convention (Boston, 1859). 

*™There are, to be sure, other elements; e.g. the development of state 
“medical police” with reference to medical education and licensing, medical 
research, preventive and “socialized” practice, control of food and drugs, 
etc. Running through all these matters is the influence of the state and at 
times of the church, as well as that of the medical profession. But only 
the more obvious phases of medical science and practice can be considered 
in this paper. 

®By 1825, only ten midwives were listed in the city directory, as com- 
pared with about seventy doctors, eighteen dentists, and seventy-eight 
nurses, Frederick P. Henry (ed.), Standard History of the Medical Pro- 
fession in Philadelphia (Chicago, 1897), p. 149. (The typescript preface 
to the copies of this work in the libraries of the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians and of the University of Pennsylvania, states that it was largely 
the work of Burton A. Konkle.) 
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wonder that both the maternal and infant mortality rates were high. 


Meanwhile, quackery which so often seems a constant factor 
in medical history, was actually becoming an increasing threat to 
the public pocket-book—if not to the public health. The eighteenth 
century witnessed the first commercialization of quackery in terms 
of “patent medicines,” an unfortunate development made possible 
by the advent of the patent law and by the exploitation of early 
newspapers as advertising media.® An increasing quantity of such 
remedies as “Turlington’s balsam of life,” “Daffy’s elixir,” and 
“Baron Van Swieten’s worm plumbs” was apparently sold in the 
Quaker City during the later eighteenth century, and the “ads” 
proclaiming their wonders have at least the merit of suggesting 
“what ailed” the populace in that period. Most of the earlier 
patent remedies were English products, and now and then a pic- 
turesque charlatan—the really glorified quack—would come over 
from London to exploit the credulity of the colonials.° Here 
was a less happy aspect of “the transit of culture” than those 
usually suggested by that phrase. 


It is, of course, the story of regular medicine that is of prime 
significance, and here the Philadelphia of 1750-1850 played a 
conspicuous part in national developments. The majority of 
physicians in the city of 1750 had been trained through an 
apprenticeship, but a few more fortunate had studied in Leyden 
or other European centers. After the middle of the century, 
Edinburgh attracted most of the students able to go abroad, so 
that Scottish medicine superseded Dutch as the prevailing influence 
on American science. Edinburgh was in turn replaced by London, 
after the Revolution, as the chief training center for American 
medical students; and English influences thereupon became pre- 
dominant."t Between about 1825 and 1850 there was a period 
when French contacts were a major factor in American medicine ; 
and finally, after the latter year, students from this country were 


*R. H. Shryock, “Cults and Quackery in American Medical History,” 
Proceedings of the Middle States Association of History and Social 
Science Teachers, XXXVII (New York, 1939), 19 ff. 

Nathan Goodman, Benjamin Rush: Physician and Citizen, 1746-1813 
(Philadelphia, 1934), pp. 26 ff. 

™See Francis Packard, History of Medicine in the United States, I 
(New York, 1931), 273 ff.; and also the same author’s “How London 
and Edinburgh Influenced Medicine in Philadelphia,” Transactions of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, III (1931), 151 ff. 
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destined to complete their education in Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. 
Philadelphia, as the chief training center in the United States, 
reflected all these changes very closely. 

Here a word as to the science and practice of these several 
periods is necessary. The average person is apt to assume that 
medicine was “backward” in earlier days because this or that 
discovery had not yet been made—as if progress in science de- 
pended simply on piling one fact on top of another. This holds 
well enough for folk medicine, but not for a rational discipline. 
In the latter, method and point of view are more essential ; and in 
these fundamental respects Philadelphia medical science—like all 
American medicine—made little progress during the eighteenth 
century. Indeed, in some ways, it seemed to move backwards. 

In order to understand this, one must first recall that the basic 
medical science is pathology. For medicine is concerned primarily 
with disease, and all ideas as to either the causes or the cures of 
illness must be predicated on what happens in the sick body. 
Unfortunately, neither the Dutch masters to whom Philadelphians 
resorted before 1750, nor the Scottish who instructed them there- 
after, had any adequate knowledge in this field. They viewed 
disease processes as simple, subjective conditions to be differenti- 
ated only in relation to the parts affected—as illness of the head, 
of the chest, and so on; or, more frequently, as illness permeating 
either (1) the solid or (2) the fluid parts of the body. These last 
two theories were usually conceived in mutually exclusive terms. 
Those who accepted a fluid or “humoral” pathology talked vaguely 
of vapors and impurities and therefore followed a therapeutics 
of depletion: of ridding the body of the supposedly impure humors 
through varying degrees of bleeding, sweating, purging, and 
salivation. This was—in rather moderate form—the procedure 
of the Dutch master, Boerhaave, which Benjamin Rush found” 
in vogue in Philadelphia when he returned there from Edinburgh 
in 1769." 

Rush had acquired in Scotland, however, the other traditional 
pathological theory ; namely, that disease was due to tenseness or 
laxity of the solid part—especially of the bloodvessels and nerves. 
Another Edinburgh student, a Scotsman named John Brown, pro- 
claimed about 1790 that as all illness was due to such tenseness or 


See note 3 above. 
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laxity, it could all be cured by the use of soporifics (for tension) 
or of stimulants (for relaxation): by laudanum or by Scotch 
whiskey. Here was true logical simplicity: doctors need search 
hereafter for only two causes and employ but two corresponding 
remedies. This philosophy, moreover, exerted a personal fascina- 
tion which proved irresistible in some circles. All over Europe, 
people began “to go in” for laudanum and Scotch! 

The great revolution in medical theory which Rush subsequently 
announced—his patriotic “American system’”—largely consisted of 
reducing Brown’s two causes to one. All diseases, Rush declared, 
were due to “excessive action” (tension) in the blood vessels, and 
all were to be cured by a relaxing procedure. Curiously enough, 
he did not follow Brown in using opium for this purpose, but 
resorted instead to bleeding. Rush, to be sure, did not bleed to 
eliminate impurities as did the humoralists, but rather to attain 
relaxation. One can only hope that this distinction proved com- 
forting to the patients. The soundness of Rush’s theory seems 
to have been demonstrated by the fact that, if he bled long enough, 
his patients always did relax sooner or later. To make sure of 
this end, he recommended that when necessary bleeding be carried 
to the point of removing four-fifths of all the blood in the body."* 
He then threw in violent purging for good measure. Unlike his 
predecessors in the city, he had small confidence in the healing 
powers of Nature, and so tended to carry all these remedies to 
extremes. Such was the practice which “the American Sydenham” 
introduced throughout the central and southern portions of the 
Union after 1800. 

As long as all the phenomena of illlness were thought of in 
such simple, undifferentiated terms, even good methods of research 
were of small value. Eighteenth century medicine had inherited 
from the preceding era, a knowledge of such essential modern 
methods as the use of instruments of observation, of quantitative 
procedures, and of experimentation; but these were rarely em- 
ployed by American medical men prior to the Civil War. 

Research was really unnecessary, if the nature and cure of all 
illness was already known in terms of some theoretical “system” 
of pathology. Looking back, we can now see that physicians 


* Benjamin Rush, “In Defence of Blood Letting,” Medical Inquiries, 2nd 
ed., IV, 335. 
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were misled here not simply by the complexity of disease phe- 
nomena, but also by the pressure of humane interests and public 
demand. Physical scientists could take their time in investigations, 
but doctors must get results quickly. The sick and dying could 
not wait. The question of cures, we now know, was really too 
obscure to permit of quick results through even the best research 
methods; and physicians therefore ignored research and chose 
rather to follow speculative short-cuts which brought the appear- 
ance of solutions. After all, no matter what theory was applied, 
many patients did recover, and the practitioner could always credit 
this to his treatments. It took a long time to realize how incon- 
clusive such purely clinical evidence, unchecked by statistics or 
experiment, might really be. 

That this speculative medicine was still dominant in some of 
the best schools of 1800—including those of Edinburgh and of 
Philadelphia—was also due to other factors beside the natural 
demand for cures. There was, to begin with, the apparent failure 
of other approaches to the problems of pathology. During the 
seventeenth century a number of medical leaders, notably the 
Englishman Sydenham, had indeed rejected the traditional view 
that all sickness was due to one or two simple, general conditions ; 
and held that illness should rather be broken down, as it were, 
into various specific diseases. We are now so accustomed to 
this idea that it is hard to realize that most physicians, as late 
as 1800, rarely employed such concepts. Sydenham had considered 
not only the sick patient whose body was out of order, but also 
the disease entity—distinct from the body—which he had seen 
in former patients and expected to see in others in the future. 
If one could only identify and classify these distinct diseases, 
one could then seek for specific causes and cures for the same. 
The idea was not entirely new. Certain disorders with striking 
superficial symptoms like measles and smallpox were vaguely 
recognized in classical times, and clearly distinguished during the 
Middle Ages. Nevertheless, Sydenham emphasized the concept 
of distinct entities and the view took hold."* 


*See Knud Faber, Nosography (2nd ed., New York, 1930), Chap. 1; 
Henry E. Sigerist, The Great Doctors (New York, 1933), pp. 175 ff. 
rey selections, both from Sydenham and from the medieval Rhazes 
(c. 900 A. D.) relating to early disease identification, have recently been 
published in Medical Classics, IV (Baltimore, 1939), 29 ff., 306 ff. 
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Unfortunately, the only basis upon which diseases could then be 
distinguished was that of symptoms, and symptoms were so nu- 
merous as to be endlessly misleading. By the later eighteenth 
century, the published nosographies—following Sydenham’s lead 
—listed as many as eighteen or nineteen hundred supposedly 
separate diseases identified with as many symptoms or symptom- 
complexes. One suspects that the nosographers yielded to the 
lure of classification as such, which was characteristic of the age. 
The process worked well enough in botany where one dealt with 
tangible species, but was another matter when one played on 
paper with the names of human symptoms. It was in part a 
protest against the resulting confusion which led impetuous men 
like Brown of Edinburgh, and Rush of Philadelphia, to go to 
the other extreme with their doctrines of only one or two basic 
conditions of illness. 


The more level-headed doctors who tried to follow Sydenham 
in distinguishing between one disease and another, tended in 
practice to avoid the over-complicated and impractical nosographies. 
They did not go to the other extreme of a monistic pathology 
like that of Rush, but they did have to think in terms of a few 
over-simplified “clinical pictures” like “dropsy,” “inflammation of 
the lungs,” “fevers,” and so on. These concepts were not clear- 
cut enough to encourage a search for specific causes or cures. 
Even when a treatment which we now know to be specific was 
discovered more or less accidentally in folk medicine—as in the 
case of cinchona—its effectiveness was limited by the confusion 
of “fevers” to which it was applied. We now know it helped 
with malaria but was useless with other infections not then identi- 
fied. Conversely, it will be recalled that the one disease to which 
the preventive practices of inoculation and vaccination were 
successfully applied during the eighteenth century, smallpox, was 
one of the few conditions then clearly identified. 

In retrospect, then, one may say that the grand medical problem 
of that age was to follow Sydenham’s lead in identifying diseases 
through symptoms, but to refine it in such a way that the entities 
defined be neither too generalized like those just noted, nor too 
detailed like those of the nosographies. This problem was solved 
by a remarkable group of research leaders, who found a clue in 
the combination of two research trends which had hitherto fol- 
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lowed more or less independent paths. This was the correlation 
of clinical descriptions with pathological anatomy—of the bed- 
side findings with those of the autopsy. For centuries anatomists 
had pursued their own way, often out of pure curiosity, and had 
gradually acquired some knowledge of pathological conditions. 
At the same time, both they and the clinicians slowly attained the 
view that there might be some connection between the ante-mortem 
behavior of the sick body and the post-mortem conditions which 
it exhibited. 

This view was first effectively expressed in the classic work 
of the Italian Morgagni, published at Padua in 1761; and his 
lead was later followed by groups of brilliant pathologists in 
London, Dublin, and Paris. The French leaders, from Bichat 
to Laennec and Louis—from approximately 1790 to 1840—pa- 
tiently followed hundreds of cases through hospital wards to the 
death house, and systematically checked symptoms against lesions, 
until a new picture of disease entities began to emerge.*® It may 
be noted, in passing, that such investigations would not have been 
possible except in large hospitals, and that the development of 
these institutions between 1750 and 1850— itself a function of the 
growth of great cities—was therefore as essential a condition to 
the evolution of modern medicine as was any particular method 
or approach. This dependence of modern medicine upon “the 
culture of cities” well illustrates the intimate association of social 
with technical factors in bringing about the scientific developments 
of recent centuries. Astronomy could be, indeed had to be, pur- 
sued in rural retreats; medicine required just the opposite setting. 

As a result of such research as was done at Paris, the older 
humoral pathology was frequently found to be meaningless. 
Diseases were often clearly associated with lesions in organs or 
within the tissues of the same. Moreover, the less extreme but 
still too generalized pictures, like “fevers” or “inflammations,” 
could be differentiated as hiding a number of more definite con- 
ditions corresponding to-.specific lesions. The “clinical picture” 
of “inflammation of the lungs,” for example, was shown at times 
to correlate with the existence of distinct tubercles in the lungs, 


™ See Esmond R. Long, History of Pathology (Baltimore, 1928), pp. 4, ff. 
Interesting selections from Morgagni have recently been published in Med- 
ical Classics, IV (March, 1940), 640 ff. 
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at other times with a congestion or consolidation in the lung 
tissue, again with a congestion in the bronchii, or in the pleura, 
and so on. In a word, there emerged distinct pictures of such 
diseases as pulmonary tuberculosis, pneumonia, bronchitis, and 
pleurisy. These concepts gave the medical scientist something he 
could really work with in seeking causes or cures. 

All this may seem a far cry from the medical history of Phila- 
delphia, but the story of no one center can be understood save 
in terms of the world trends. Unfortunately, the revolutionary 
changes in pathological science which had begun at Padua as early 
as 1750, and were carried forward so rapidly in London and 
Paris after 1820, seem at first to have been largely unknown to 
Philadelphia practitioners or to those of other American towns.’® 
They owed their professional inspiration to Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, but do not seem to have followed closely the research activities 
which were so notable in the latter center after 1820. British 
influence did make for the institutional progress in Philadelphia of 
which we have all heard so much—of the development, for example, 
of the University of Pennsylvania Medical School after 1760 by 
Morgan, Shippen, and Rush, on the model of Edinburgh. And 
of the establishment of the Philadelphia College of Physicians, 
after the manner of the London College, some years later. These 
were sound professional foundations and paved the way for real 
service by the guild, once its scientific knowledge was made more 
effective. But institutional progress, meanwhile, was not the same 
thing as scientific progress; and not until the Americans finally 
realized what was going on in European centers, would their 
science rise above the speculative level which Rush had revived 
and perpetuated. This intellectual about-face did not occur until 
another generation had passed. 


Before considering the advent of truly modern medicine in 
Philadelphia, after about 1830, it will be well to glance briefly at 
special aspects of practice outside the ordinary treatment of illness. 
There were, for example, the auxiliary services of nursing, phar- 


* Nathan Goodman, in his thorough and detailed Benjamin Rush, ob- 
serves (p. 229) that American physicians “watched with no little interest” 
the work of Morgagni and Bichat; but this generalization would seem to 
call for further investigation. Cf. Edward B. Krumbhaar, “The History 
of Pathology at the Philadelphia General Hospital,” Medical Life (April, 
1933), pp. 162 ff. 
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macy, veterinary medicine, surgery, and dentistry—each of which 
has, to some extent, its own professional and its own scientific 
history. Nursing, as we know, was not viewed as a profession 
in the era under consideration. Rush recommended work on 
veterinary medicine, but there is little to be said on this score 
prior to 1850. Both pharmacy and surgery were viewed in 
Britain as separate guilds from the physicians ; but in Philadelphia, 
as elsewhere in America, the simplicity of the times led most 
physicians to combine the functions of physician, pharmacist and 
surgeon. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, a number 
of apothecaries’ shops were opened in the city, and these followed 
in practice the London pharmacopeia—a standard throughout the 
British Empire. Busy town practitioners found it convenient to 
transfer prescription-making to these shops, and so the distinction 
between the two professions reappeared before 1800. When the 
University’s medical faculty proposed, in 1821, to improve the 
standards in the drug trade by granting an M.A. in pharmacy, 
the city’s druggists forestalled them by founding the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy for the same purpose.’’ Thereafter, the two 
professions remained distinct. 

Surgery, on the other hand, was never revived here as a distinct 
guild. The only exception to this was in the case of dental surgery, 
in which field specialists appeared in Philadelphia shortly after 
the Revolution. Closely connected with anatomy, the general 
practice of surgery made real technical progress in London in 
the days of the Hunters; and Dr. Physick and other Philadelphia 
physicians who gave especial attention to surgery, were well trained 
in the English metropolis during the later eighteenth century. 
Like other Americans, they were supposed to have a special knack 
for anything involving manual dexterity and skill. But surgery 
necessarily remained a sort of side-line dealing with such emer- 
gencies as aneurysms, fractures and amputations, or occasional 
superficial operations, as long as the speculative pathologies held 
sway. The occasional major operations were only the exceptions 
that proved this rule. It is so easily overlooked that one could 
not, in the nature of the case, operate on the blood or other humors. 
Hence, as long as disease was supposed to lie in these humors— 


“J. T. Scharf and T. Wescott, History of Philadelphia, II (Philadel- 
phia, 1884), 1659 f. 
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or in mysterious tensions of the whole body—there was really 
nothing to operate upon in ordinary illnesses. Only when the 
anatomical view of a pathology of organs and tissues came in, 
after 1830, would surgery move into the very center of thera- 
peutic procedures. And only then would men search earnestly 
for such technical improvements as the use of antiseptic or 
anesthetic procedures. These last may therefore be viewed as the 
first fruits rather than as the causes of the new surgery.'® 

Even less encouraging than the surgery of 1800, was the manner 
in which Philadelphia practitioners dealt with that peculiar disease 
problem presented by epidemic disorders. This is a distinct matter, 
because it involves the question of the public health as distinct 
from that of individuals. Eighteenth century doctors had inherited 
two views about the causes of epidemics in communities, each quite 
distinct from the doctrines already noted about the causes of 
illness in individuals. The former were theories of transmission 
rather than of origins. The first of these epidemic doctrines was 
the medieval view that such diseases were spread by contagion 
from man to man, from animals to man, or from inanimate 
objects to men. If this view were sound, such remedies as 
quarantine, isolation, notification, and fumigation were clearly 
indicated. Philadelphia, following this philosophy, had long pro- 
vided port doctors, quarantines, and a “pest house” for small- 
pox victims. 

But as the eighteenth century advanced and the memory of 
medieval plagues receded, there was a revival of the classical 
tradition that epidemics were spread rather by noxious airs and 
waters, and that sanitary reform was the real remedy. Phila- 
delphia was a mercantile center, and merchants encouraged the 
latter view in order to get rid of the losses due to vexatious 
quarantines. When the yellow fever struck again in 1793, there 
ensued a violent quarrel between those physicians who held to 
the medieval theory with its quarantines, and those who, like 
Rush, blamed the epidemics on a local origin in terms of decaying 
coffee and the consequent pollution of the atmosphere.’® This 


*See Henry E. Sigerist, “Surgery at the Time of the Introduction of 
Antisepsis,” Journal Missouri State Medical Association, May, 1935, pp. 
169 ff. 


* Nathan Goodman, Benjamin Rush, pp. 170 ff. 
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quarrel concerning imported contagion versus local miasms was 
destined to continue clear down to 1900, when the discovery of 
the réle of the yellow fever mosquito showed both theories to 
have been partly right and both partly wrong—hence the endless 
debates and confusion. Meanwhile, the classicists exercised enough 
influence to persuade the city of Philadelphia, after 1800, to 
undertake the first serious American effort at sanitary reform. A 
permanent Board of Health was established, streets were gradually 
paved and cleaned, and the first large public water pumping 
system was completed in 1802. While theoretically sound, this 
system eventually made the health situation worse by pumping 
Schuylkill water—laden at times with the germs of cholera or 
of typhoid—throughout the city. 

As the sanitary reform movement gained ground between 1800 
and 1850 throughout the nation, the Philadelphia Board of Health 
played a leading part. One of its directors, Dr. Wilson Jewell, 
persuaded the Board to convene the first “national sanitary con- 
vention,” which met at Philadelphia in 1857. This and subsequent 
conventions formed, in effect, the first American public health 
association. The organization was inspired by contemporary 
British reform, and was also stimulated by the growing scandal 
of slum conditions in all of the larger towns. Had it not been 
for the Civil War, its program would have probably moved for- 
ward more rapidly than was actually the case.?° 

There were, unfortunately, certain inherent limitations in 
the methods of sanitary reform. The best work of sanitarians was 
bound to be largely empirical in nature. Not until the new path- 
ology came to America could they really know what diseases 
they were dealing with, and they worked rather blindly in conse- 
quence. Typhus, a filth disease, they could control; and typhus 
epidemics became less serious by the mid-nineteenth century. But 
sanitarians could make no impression on man-to-man contagions 
like diphtheria, and even some of the insect and water-borne 
diseases were likely to elude them. 

One can observe an analogy here between the limited success 
of nineteenth century empirical sanitary reform, and the similarly 
limited success of empirical preventive medicine during the same 


*® Richard H. Shryock, “The Early American Public Health Movement,” 
American Journal of Public Health, XXVII (1937), 965 ff. 
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century. Ordinary medical practice dealt with cures of disease 
in individuals; sanitary reform attempted to prevent certain 
diseases from becoming prevalent; there remained the possibility 
of preventing diseases already abroad in the community from 
attacking individual members thereof. All three of these pro- 
cedures, that is, individual treatments, public preventive measures, 
and individual preventive techniques, offered ways of dealing with 
the sum total of disease. Preventive medicine—eventually to be- 
come one of the most effective forms of practice—was something 
new in the eighteenth century. An encouraging beginning had 
been made with the advent of inoculation against smallpox, and in 
the successful use of citrus juices against malnutrition diseases. 
Both procedures had a folk origin, were then checked and stand- 
ardized by physicians, and were finally applied without any rational 
knowledge of why the remedies worked as they did. 

Inoculation against smallpox was, as is well known, introduced 
into England from Turkey early in the eighteenth century; and 
was first employed in America during the serious Boston epidemic 
of 1721. The process was dangerous, and the first efforts of 
Mather and Boyleston to adopt it in that city led to serious con- 
troversy.*" No such storm arose in Philadelphia, but the measure 
was introduced there soon afterwards with varying success— 
due, perhaps, to the varying techniques that were employed. It 
will be recalled that Washington ordered the inoculation of his 
troops in the Philadelphia area. Jenner’s great improvement in 
substituting cow pox for human pox, was rapidly adopted by 
Philadelphia practitioners after 1800; but what percentage of the 
town’s whole population was vaccinated is unknown. 

The partial control over smallpox achieved by inoculation, and 
the almost complete technical victory won by vaccination after 
1800, were from the layman’s point of view the most important 
achievements of medicine between 1750 and 1850. But it will 
be noted that these empirical procedures led to no further suc- 
cessful preventive measures against infectious diseases, until medi- 
cal bacteriology subsequently provided a rational understanding 
of immunological phenomena. And this development of medical 
bacteriology itself had to wait upon the advent of the new path- 


“See Henry R. Viets, A Brief History of Medicine in Massachusetts 
(Boston, 1930), pp. 56 ff. 
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ology. Bacteriologists could not seek the microscopic causes of 
certain diseases until pathologists had identified these same diseases. 
Imagine the confusion of a Pasteur or a Koch if they had been 
dealing only with such vague notions as “fevers” or “inflam- 
mations,” rather than with specific concepts of “anthrax,” 
“cholera,” and the like. They would have been completely lost, 
even with the best of microscopes and the most complete labora- 
tory equipment. It is clear, therefore, that all phases of medical 
progress led to the one essential matter of progress in pathology, 
just as all roads once led to Rome. To sum up, there could be 
no rational therapeutics, no adequate surgery, no systematic public 
hygiene, and no widely effective preventive medicine, until specific 
diseases were recognized and then traced to their respective lairs. 

Just how word gradually reached American physicians that a 
new pathology was appearing in London and Paris, has not been 
studied in detail. We do know that young doctors, especially 
from the three largest cities of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, began to resort to the Paris schools after 1830. These 
men, inspired by a new and more critical philosophy, soon re- 
turned to this country and promptly led in the repudiation of the 
speculative tradition in American medicine. One can hardly say, 
therefore, that Rush, Morgan, and Shippen introduced modern 
medicine in America. It was rather these young men of the 
thirties—such leaders as Oliver Wendell Holmes of Boston and 
William W. Gerhard of Philadelphia—who wrought the great 
transformation.?* The sharpness of the repudiation of the “old 
school” was itself a measure of the sweeping change that was 
involved.?* 

Gerhard, who may serve as a representative of the new medicine 
in Philadelphia, was fortunate in the facilities he found awaiting 
him there.** It is probably fair to say that Philadelphia was 


* Holmes’ own Medical Essays (first printing, Boston, 1861) are replete 
with the new spirit which, beginning with pathology, infused a more 
critical attitude into other phases of science and practice. On the French 
influence see also H. I. Bowditch, Brief Memoirs of Louis, etc. (Boston, 
1872) ; Sir William Osler, An Alabama Student and Other Essays (New 
York, 1908). 

*% Richard H. Shryock, The Development of Modern Medicine (Phila- 
delphia, 1936), p. 2. 

*% Gerhard, by the way, was partly of Pennsylvania German descent— 
an incidental commentary on the popular impression that these people pro- 
duced no intellectual leaders. So was Dr. Adam Kuhn, one of the out- 
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professionally the most advanced center in America. Here, gen- 
erally speaking, were the oldest and largest medical schools, hos- 
pitals, and libraries. Outstanding also were the professional 
journals and publishing houses. The British tradition had pro- 
vided, as it were, the necessary institutions; and of these the 
Pennsylvania Hospital and the Philadelphia General (“Old Block- 
ley”) were perhaps the best examples. The French influence 
gradually infused new life into these organizations.2> Within a 
few years Gerhard, working after the Parisian manner as clinician 
and pathologist in the hospitals just noted, successfully dem- 
onstrated the distinction between typhus and typhoid (1837). 
This identification of two distinct diseases, hitherto confused as 
one “fever,” was basic to all further work subsequently directed 
toward the prevention of their epidemic consequences throughout 
the world. 

The publication of Gerhard’s paper on typhoid in the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences—edited in Philadelphia at this 
time by the very capable Isaac Hayes—itself encouraged more 
American students to seek training in Paris. Similar studies, 
made by Alfred Stillé in Philadelphia and by George B. Shattuck 
in Boston, probably exerted a like influence. Meanwhile, the work 
of such British pathologists as Richard Bright gradually became 
known through British texts and journals. The latter were acces- 
sible, because of the common language, to Americans who could 
not afford to go abroad. It was only a question of time before 
the anatomical conception of pathology would appear in American 
textbooks, and from these be dispensed to the profession at large. 
William Horner’s textbook on pathology, the work of a Phila- 
delphia physician, appeared in 1829 and was the first of its kind 
in this country. 

The great pioneer work in this field, however, was that of 


standing members of the early faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, and likewise Dr. Joseph Leidy—probably its most famous 
member in the mid-nineteenth century. On Gerhard, see the article by 
John = in the Dictionary of American Biography, VII (New York, 
1931), 218. 

* See Edward B. Krumbhaar, “The History of Pathology at the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital,” Medical Life (April, 1933), pp. 162 ff. Note 
also the same author’s “The Early Days of the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences,” Medical Life (May, 1929), in which he observes (p. 
253) that Gerhard’s paper did much to encourage American medical students 
to go to Paris. 
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Dr. Samuel D. Gross, published while he was at Cincinnati in 
1839. Gross, who was reared on a Pennsylvania-German farm 
near Easton, did not have the advantage of a European education ; 
but he was well trained at Jefferson and after some valuable 
years in the Ohio Valley, returned to Philadelphia during the 
fifties to become professor of pathology and surgery in his alma 
mater. Here he became one of the great figures in American 
medicine and was so recognized abroad. There was no better 
text than his in the English language; and this and his other 
writings on pathology expressed in systematic fashion the new 
outlook in the medical sciences.** 

It is true that the period when Gerhard and Gross were most 
active, 1835-1870, did not witness much progress in the actual 
prevention or cure of major diseases. Indeed, pathological re- 
search had to be carried on in the death house by apparently 
cold-blooded men who resisted the siren call for immediate cures. 
For them, as for the doctor of “Reading Gaol,” death seemed 
but a scientific fact ; and they sometimes went so far as to develop 
a considerable skepticism about therapeutics in general. No 
wonder that the laity became discouraged. Imagine the feelings 
of patients—and of conservative doctors as well—when Holmes 
declared that if most of the medicines in America were cast into 
the ocean it would be so much better for mankind and so much 
worse for the fishes! Yet these very cold-blooded pathologists, 
these “nihilists,’” were preparing the only basis upon which a 
succeeding generation could at last build a systematic structure 
of prevention and cure. Here we have the paradox that the very 
period of 1830-1870, in which the public became so discouraged 
about the services of physicians, was actually the most revolu- 
tionary and promising one in the whole history of the medical 
sciences. 

Just because the public did become discouraged by medical 
nihilism they tended to turn, in these years, to expanding quackery 
and to medical sects which promised all things. Actually, these 
sects may be viewed as survivals of the older speculative path- 
ologists, with their extravagant theories that all diseases were 
really simply this and that, and that all could therefore be cured 


* See, on Gross, the works by Esmond Long and Francis Packard, cited 
above, and particularly his own Autobiography (Philadelphia, 1887). 
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thus and so. The founders of homeopathy, of “Botanic Medi- 
cine,” of osteopathy, and of “Christian Science” were all in turn 
the logical descendants of such early system-makers as John Brown 
and Benjamin Rush—each with an all-pervading cause and an 
all-sufficing cure. Some of these sects had real merits. But the 
rejection of their systems by regular medicine after 1840, in itself 
indicated that medical science had at last come of age. 

The most interesting and valuable of the sects, homeopathy, 
staged its American debut largely. in Philadelphia and Boston, 
and in the former city the Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital remain today its chief representatives. This sect, which at 
first reduced pathology to its lowest common denominator in the 
form of “the itch,” had been originally introduced in Germany 
by Dr. Hahnemann as a form of regular medicine. Subsequently, 
it was gradually rejected by the majority of the profession; al- 
though it was probably helpful in protesting the too-heroic char- 
acter of “allopathic” treatments, and its rational basis may still 
be defended on historical grounds.** During the thirties, certain 
German physicians established a homeopathic school at Allentown ; 
but this was soon abandoned and a similar college was set up at 
Philadelphia in 1848. 

The growth of homeopathy and other sects, the flagrant abuses 
of commercialized quackery, and the competition of an increasing 
number of inferior proprietary schools, had meanwhile alarmed 
the better men in the regular profession. In consequence, Phila- 
delphia acted as host in 1847, for the small gathering of aroused 
physicians that organized the American Medical Association. One 
Philadelphian, Nathaniel Chapman, became the first president of 
the Association ; and another, Isaac Hayes, the treasurer. A third, 
Alfred Stillé, was one of the two first secretaries. The other 
secretary, Richard D. Arnold of Savannah, had been trained at 
the University and still felt at this time that “To Philadelphia 
our profession in other parts of the Union looks for the beacons 
to guide us onward.”** Here, at the pioneer A.M.A. meeting, 
was made the first serious effort to set up professional standards 


* See Otto E. Gutentag, “Trends toward Homeopathy, Past and Present,” 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, VIII (Baltimore, 1940), 1172 ff. 

* Richard H. Shryock (ed.), Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D., 1808- 
1876, Aya" of the Trinity College Historical Society, XVIII-XIX (Dur- 
ham, N. C.,, aoe 
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for the nation as a whole. Unsuccessful at the time, the Associa- 
tion was nevertheless of great potential significance. 

In Philadelphia itself, medical education was by no means 
perfect but continued on a relatively high level as compared with 
most other parts of the country. By this time, several new medical 
colleges had been established in the city in addition to the homeo- 
pathic institution already mentioned. The University school, which 
originally had enjoyed a quasi-monopoly on professional education 
south of New York and a general prestige surpassing all Ameri- 
can institutions, seemed to go temporarily “into a decline” after 
1830.2 But Jefferson and the Pennsylvania Medical College 
flourished during the decades that followed, and the University 
in time took on a renewed vitality. In 1850 the pioneer Women’s 
Medical College was founded—the only one of its type which has 
survived to the present time. 

The story of professional libraries, journals, and publishing 
houses in the city would also merit considerable attention, if only 
space permitted. The same may be said of the development of 
the natural sciences which were so significant for medicine. 
American chemistry had its beginnings largely in Philadelphia. 
There were great names among the town’s early chemists—Priest- 
ley, Rush, Woodhouse, Cooper, and Robert Hare—and the last 
named brings us down to the period under discussion.*® In like 
manner, the story of the biological sciences is an important one. 
One need only recall, in passing, the work of Joseph Leidy and his 
associates at the Academy of Natural Sciences, in order to appreci- 
ate the fact that real research was already under way in the 
Quaker City by the middle of the last century. Certain of Leidy’s 
studies, notably his work on trichina, were of immediate value to 
medicine.*! 

It would be a mistake, of course, to hold that systematic research 
was carried on in any American medical school as early as 1850. 


* Professor Edward P. Cheyney comments upon this in his recently 
published History of the University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1940). 
In 1825, just before this temporary “decline” began, the University school 
still instructed about twenty per cent of all the medical students in the 
country, Frederick P. Henry (ed.), Standard History of the Medical 
Profession in Philadelphia, p. 152. 

See Edgar F. Smith, Chemistry in Old Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
1919), pp. 6 ff. 

™C. A. Pfender, “Joseph Leidy as a Helminthologist,” Bulletin of the 
Society of Medical History of Chicago, II (1917), 47 ff. 
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One should also guard against claiming all things for any one 
scientific center. Some of the most promising professional de- 
velopments in American medicine between 1750 and 1850 were to 
be observed successively in Charleston, Lexington, and Cincinnati, 
as well as in New York and Boston. The most significant single 
achievement, the successful introduction of anesthetics in surgery, 
redounds to the eternal credit of the latter city.** But if any 
one place was preéminent as a scientific center in mid-century 
America, it was certainly the Pennsylvania metropolis. Fifty 
years after it had ceased to be the national capital, fifty years 
after it is supposed—by certain contemporary critics—to have 
lost all originality and initiative, Philadelphia continued to lead the 
country along lines that already pointed to the more complex 
civilization of the future. Hence the “new history,” when it 
gives as much attention to science as it does now to literary or 
religious trends, will open new vistas of the rdle played by Penn- 
sylvania in the cultural development of the American nation.** 


199 ad R. Viets, 4 Brief History of Medicine in Massachusetts, pp. 
9 ff. 
% An attempt to suggest such new perspectives is contained in the author’s 


“Philadelphia and the Flowering of New England: An Editorial,” Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXIV (July, 1940), 305 ff. 
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ALAN CAMERON, A SCOTCH LOYALIST 
IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By Wi.tt1am THomas JOHNSON 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


ATE in November of the year 1775, a few miles north of 

Hagerstown, Maryland, three traveling gentlemen were 
arrested on suspicion of being Loyalists. These men, Alan Cam- 
eron, Dr. John Ferdinand Dalziel Smyth, and Dr. John Connolly, 
were promptly brought before the local Committee of Safety of 
Frederick County, which sat at Frederick Town, and “examina- 
tions were taken.” 

Alan Cameron, the subject of this narration, was born in 1753 
in Errach, Invernessshire, Scotland, and was the head of a branch 
of the great clan Cameron. In his early years he had won athletic 
reputation in his native glens and at an early age had made his 
way to the American colonies of England. According to his testi- 
mony before the Committee, Alan Cameron said he had left 
Scotland because of an affair of honor and had come to Virginia 
with the purpose of purchasing lands in the back country, and 
intended to go to Henderson for that purpose. But due to con- 
ditions prevailing at that time (Nov., 1775) he had found it 
difficult to pass through the “Back Country.”* He further testi- 
fied that, in the course of his sojourn in Virginia, he had met 
Lord Dunmore, governor of the Virginia colony, who had per- 
suaded him, with the promise of advancement, “to accept a 
Commission as first Lieutenant in a Regiment to be raised by 
Lieutenant Colonel (John) Connolly.’’* 

As might have been expected of one who was fast becoming 
a staunch Loyalist, Alan Cameron did not tell the whole truth 
before this committee. In fact, his testimony revealed very little 
information concerning his political and other activities up to 
this time. Alan Cameron really had come to Virginia from South 


* Pennsylvania Archives, 1st Series, IV (Philadelphia, 1852), 682. 
* Tbid. 
3 Tbid. 
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Carolina, where he had learned much about Indians and Indian 
affairs during his service as an agent under the Honourable John 
Stuart, who was superintendent general of the Department of the 
South in charge of Indian supervision.* While in South Carolina, 
Cameron had suffered much abuse for his unshaken loyalty to 
Great Britain, induced in part because he had refused with dis- 
dain offers of military rank in South Carolina’s provincial forces. 
As a matter of fact, on Sunday, June 18th, 1775, Alan Cameron 
had been voted a commission as first lieutenant in the Regiment 
of Rangers by the Council of Safety for the Province of South 
Carolina.’ When informed of this action by Major Andrew 
Williamson, Cameron wrote the following reply: “You are pleased 
to mention [that the offer of the commission] was in consequence 
of a conversation that passed between you and I at Lockaber . . .; 
we might have spoken something of' the difference at present sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and her Colonies, and possible I said 
that I was but a single man and did not care which way the wind 
blew, that my baggage was but light to carry. 


“Certainly, sir, you could never infer from these words or 
any other on my side, that I would accept a commission in the 
Provincials; if you did, it really was not my sentiment; at the 
same time, sir, if I had been disposed for military service, and 
to join your side of the question (which I can never think of), 
a lieutenancy upon such temporary footing would not suit me.’* 

In spite of this firm refusal, Major Williamson sent the com- 
mission to Cameron, which provoked another and more adamant 
refusal. “Give me leave to tell you,” Cameron wrote, “that I 
never gave you the least hint that I would accept a commission on 
your side of the question; . . . I’m sure I did not say one word 
that you could infer from, that I would join the cause you all 
unluckily at present contend for. I always was and still am pos- 


*John Connolly. “A Narration of the Transactions Imprisonment, and 
Sufferings of John Connolly, An American Loyalist and Lieutenant Colonel 
in His Majesty’s Service,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, 
XII (1888), 412. 

*“Journal of the Council of Safety for the Province of South Carolina, 
1068), —_— of South Carolina Historical Society, I1 (Charleston, 

*Cameron to Major Andrew Williamson, July 10, 1775. Jbid., p. 67. 
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sessed of different sentiments, and ways of thinking . . . I have 
returned the commission which you will find enclosed.”* 


And so, with this final refusal to aid in an unlucky and tem- 
porary cause, Alan Cameron had left South Carolina for Virginia. 
He brought along dispatches from Governor Lord William Camp- 
bell of South Carolina, Tonyn of East Florida, and John Stuart. 
Cameron’s real intention was to serve in a corps of Highland 
emigrants, which was then being recruited at Boston. His loyalty, 
courage, and good conduct were so well established that his repu- 
tation in these respects had preceded him. So impressed by him 
was Lord Dunmore, the loyalist governor of Virginia, that he 
thought Cameron would be a proper person to accompany John 
Connolly, Dunmore’s ally, in his projected Loyalist activities. 
Accordingly, Dunmore commissioned Cameron a lieutenant, leav- 
ing it to Connolly to advance him to command of a company if 
and when the corps had been recruited, “which from experience 
I afterwards had of his worth and estimable qualities,” Connolly 
later said, “I certainly should have done.”* 


This John Connolly with whom Alan Cameron had agreed to 
begin more vigorously his Loyalist activities and also a long mili- 
tary career, was actively associated with Loyalist activities on the 
upper Ohio river. When Toryism or Loyalism first became active 
in Pennsylvania, it was among the frontiersmen of Western Penn- 
sylvania rather than in other parts of that Colony. Such activity 
had been occasioned in the early seventeen hundred seventies when 
Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, attempted to settle the 
boundary dispute between Virginia and Pennsylvania by taking 
possession of Fort Pitt by force.® 

Lord Dunmore’s agent was Dr. John Connolly who acted in the 
capacity of captain commandant of militia in the region concerned. 
With eighty of his men Connolly seized the fort late in January, 
1774. The name was changed to Fort Dunmore and the sur- 
rounding district was set up as a new county. Thus was the 


* July 19, 1775. Ibid., p. 67; James Mayson to William Thomson, July 18, 
1775. South Carolina "Historical and Genealogical Magazine, I (1900), 47. 

5 Pennsyl: Magazine of History and Biography, X11 (1888), 412. 

® Ibid., pp. 311-324, ~ 407-411 ; Wilbur H. Siebert, Loyalists of Pennsylvania 
(Columbus, 1920), p. 9. 
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authority of Pennsylvania supplanted or usurped on the upper 
Ohio. 


In June of 1775, Connolly held an Indian council at Fort Dun- 
more, in keeping with the program of the governor of Virginia 
to secure the aid of the redmen for the King. He succeeded. 
Then he brought together a group of friends, with whom he 
entered into secret agreement to assist in restoring constitutional 
government, if he could obtain the necessary authority to enlist 
the men. Thereby, it seems clear that Connolly and his followers 
were determined to offer armed resistance, if they could, to the 
revolutionary party which was then in control of the colonial 
government. 

Before he set out for Virginia, the 20th of July, 1775, Connolly 
disbanded the garrison of Fort Dunmore because of the numerous 
friends of the American cause on the upper Ohio. When he 
reached Virginia, Governor Dunmore was a refugee on board a 
British man-of-war at Norfolk. So Connolly set out for Boston 
to lay his plan before General Gage. The plan was to obtain 
cooperation of the whites and Indians from the royal post at 
Detroit and garrison from Fort Gage on the Illinois to form an 
expedition against the upper Ohio. Here he would enlist a bat- 
talion of Loyalists, and obtain support of the neighboring Indians. 
With these combined forces, he would seize or destroy Forts Pitt 
and Fincastle and join forces with Lord Dunmore at Alexandria. 
Thus, the southern colonies would be severed from the northern 
and the success of the royal cause in the south assured.” To this 
enterprise Alan Cameron gave his approval and with John Con- 
nolly cast his lot as a Loyalist. 

In the early fall of 1775, Connolly returned from Boston to 
Virginia. He received a commission from Lord Dunmore as 
lieutenant-colonel commandant, and when he set out for Detroit 
in the night of the 13th of November, 1775, Alan Cameron with 
another Loyalist, Dr. John Ferdinand Dalziel Smyth, accompanied 
him."* Cameron and his companions embarked on this unfortunate 
journey on board a flat-bottomed decked schooner, with their 
horses and only one servant who belonged to Colonel Connolly. 


* John F. D. Smyth, A Tour in the United States of America (London, 
1784), II, 243-247; Wilbur H. Siebert, Loyalists of Pennsylvania, p. 10. 
™ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XII (1888), 412. 
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The plan was to proceed up the Chesapeake, into the Potomac 
River, intending to land on the Maryland side near Dr. Smyth’s 
house on Port Tobacco Creek. From there the journey was to 
be continued on horseback through the country; by a feint, the 
three Loyalists would leave the Pittsburgh road and take a private 
route to a place called Standing Stone, which was beyond the 
influence of county committees, and whence to Detroit was not 
more than a journey of seven days.’* 


Alan Cameron and his companions had sailed up the Potomac 
almost as far as Lower Cedar Point, when a violent gale from the 
northwest obliged them to stand down the river again, and drove 
the schooner up the St. Mary’s River into Maryland. A landing 
was made and the group took the road like ordinary travelers 
without occasioning the least suspicion. Dr. Smyth acted as guide 
through this country for more than two hundred miles, since 
he had resided as a gentleman in Maryland, and was intimately 
acquainted with the lower parts of the province. Danger of 
detection was great in this section where Dr. Smyth and his 
political principles were so well known. 


These Loyalists were able to continue their journey without 
molestation or incident until they reached Frederick Town, on the 
eve of a general muster, or field day of the armed associators. 
At the inn where Alan Cameron and his companions stopped, 
suspicions, which could be aroused quite easily under the existing 
circumstances, were occasioned when each of the three travelers 
called for something different to drink from the others present. 
The result of these suspicions was a proposal to bring the three 
strangers before the County Committee in the morning for ex- 
amination.’* Fortunately for the Loyalists, however, they were 
able to set out from Frederick Town in the morning at daybreak ; 
the Committee had all become intoxicated over night and by the 
time they arose the next day and their heads had cleared sufficiently 
to recollect any circumstances concerning the suspects, it was too 
late to send anyone in pursuit. 


By the evening of that day, the 19th of November, Cameron 
and his companions were “on the very border of the frontier, and 


* Tbid., p. 413; John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States, II, 245. 
*% John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States, II, 249-250. Frederick 
Town was the center of an important German district. 
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almost out of danger.”** They had reached a public house about 
five miles beyond Hagerstown, the landlord of which was Dr. 
Snayvelley, a German, who was a friend of Dr. Connolly. How- 
ever, a short time before arriving at this inn, the three Loyalists 
had chanced to meet a young man, a hatter by trade, who formerly 
had been a private under Connolly’s command at Pittsburgh and 
who saluted Connolly with the title of Major as he passed. 

Alan Cameron and Dr. Smyth, made uneasy by this circumstance, 
were apprehensive of being discovered; they proposed either 
changing their route or having the fellow secured. On the latter 
proposal, Connolly thought that any act of violence used upon 
this man would likely produce rather than avoid the results that 
were feared and, as circumstances stood, there would be no real 
danger.*® 

However, about ten o’clock that same night the hatter, arriving 
at a beer house in Hagerstown, happened to mingle with some 
officers of the Minute Men among whom some one inquired about 
the identity of the three strange gentlemen who had passed through 
the town in the evening. Thereupon, the hatter offered the infor- 
mation that one of them was Major Connolly. Unfortunately for 
the three strange gentlemen, only two days before, the colonel 
of these Minute Men had discussed Connolly’s Tory principles 
with the officers. These officers in the beer house immediately 
notified the colonel of the probable whereabouts of Connolly and 
the other two gentlemen. Immediately a body of men was sent 
after the trio, to compel them to return to be examined before 
the Committee at Hagerstown. 

Sometime between midnight and two o’clock in the morning, a 
company of rifle men rushed into the room at Snayvelley’s inn, 
which Cameron and his companions occupied, and with cocked 
rifles placed close to the heads of the suspects while in bed, put 
them under arrest. This party of riflemen numbered thirty-six, 
exclusive of the officers, and, according to Dr. Smyth, “consisted 
solely of rude unfeeling German ruffians, fit for assassinations, 
murder, and death,” who treated the suspects “with great ignominy 
and insult” and abused them continually “with every opprobrious 
epithet language can afford.”** 

“ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XII (1888), 413. 


8 Ibid.; John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States, Il, p. 251. 
* John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States, I, 253. 
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The prisoners were carried to Hagerstown where Cameron, 
Smyth and Connolly were each examined separately before the 
Committee ; a search was made for papers; the saddles and bag- 
gage were subjected to a strict scrutiny, but nothing involving 
the suspects was found. After the examinations, the prisoners 
were kept in separate houses during the next day and night “and 
[as Connolly said] suffered that kind of disturbance and abuse 
which might be expected from undisciplined soldiers, and a clam- 
orous rabble, at such a crisis.”?" 

The Committee at Hagerstown, unable to find any charge on 
which the prisoners could be held, ordered them to be taken 
before the Committee at Frederick Town for further examination. 
There each prisoner was stripped, searched, and examined sep- 
arately. These examinations were so complete that the saddles 
were taken to pieces, the stuffing was taken out, and the soles of 
the prisoners’ boots were ripped open. But nothing was found; 
the papers that were being sought so diligently were concealed 
carefully in the sticks of the servant’s mail pillion, on which the 
servant carried Connolly’s portmanteau. These papers were the 
necessary ones from General Gage and Lord Dunmore. The 
pillion sticks, under the inspection of Lord Dunmore, had been 
made hollow for that purpose and covered with tin plates, and 
then canvas had been glued on them as usual; “this was so dex- 
trously and completely executed that it could not be discovered 
on the strictest examination.”'* These papers were not discovered 
by the Committee, and it seemed as if the prisoners could not be 
justly held. 

The Committee at Frederick Town, during these examinations, 
was presided over by John Hanson. A few days after Cameron 
and his companions had been taken to Frederick Town, there 
arrived at the Committee “one of the most illiberal, inveterate 
and violent rebels [so Smyth felt] named Samuel Chase,” the 
son of a respectable clergyman, a lawyer, and a “member of the 
Congress.”’® He demanded a fresh examination of the prisoners. 
Unfortunately for Cameron and the others, a manuscript con- 
taining some propositions of Connolly’s had been used for wrapping 


* Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, XII (1888), 414. 
* John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States, II, 248. 
* Ibid., II, 254. 
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around a stick of black ball in Connolly’s portmanteau. Old and 
torn, the paper was discovered in consequence of the new 
examination. 


Connolly thereupon acknowledged the commissions of Alan 
Cameron, Dr. Smyth and himself, and the three men became sup- 
posedly dangerous prisoners. Accordingly, the three Loyalists 
were put under strong guard in the house of Charles Beatty, the 
colonel of the Minute Men, confined together in a third story 
room, with the windows screwed down, denied the use of pen, 
ink, and paper and held incommunicado, with no reason, however, 
to complain of the lodging or diet.2° Thus confined, Cameron 
and his confederates remained for seven weeks, and it began to 
appear that Alan Cameron’s career as a Loyalist was threatened 
with extinction almost ere it had begun. 


In the meantime, with such damning evidence against Cameron 
and the others, the Committee of Frederick County asked the 
Continental Congress what disposition to make of the prisoners. 
John Hancock, President of Congress, requested that the prisoners 
be sent under guard to Philadelphia with copies of the examina- 
tions and any important papers found upon them. John Hanson, 
Jr., chairman, gave assurance that “the Committee and Inhabitants 
of Frederick County were determined to pursue every measure 
which the Congress [might] recommend to them, as necessary 
for the preservation of these Colonies at this time of Imminent 
Danger.”** These instructions from Congress were received on 
December thirteenth, 1775. 


On the journey to Philadelphia Cameron and Connolly?* were 
escorted by a party of militia dragoons. The prisoners’ spurs 
were removed and their horses were placed as a team of coach 
horses with their heads tied together, while a horseman, with a 
rope attached to that which secured the team, rode ahead, “rudely 
conducting us in whatever direction he thought proper.” Con- 
nolly’s servant was allowed to follow with the portmanteau, but 
when it was noticed that his spurs had not been taken off, the 


*® Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, XII (1888), 416. 

™ Pennsylvania Archives, 1st Series, IV, 681-682. 

2Dr. Smyth had escaped with letters to Connolly’s wife and Alexander 
McKee at Pittsburgh; was captured by a party from Fort Pitt, Jan. 12, 
1775, and arrived in Philadelphia a prisoner, Jan. 18, 1776. 
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crowd of curious rushed up and cutting through his boots and 
stockings, tore them away.”* 


A large part of the journey was covered the first day in spite 
of bad traveling conditions. The road was rough, snow covered 
the ground, and numerous small streams, frozen over, had to 
be crossed on ice that constantly broke through with the horses. 
The discomfort of Cameron and Connolly was great, which led 
the latter to note that “for the honor of humanity, . . . it should 
be observed, that our guard consisted of the lowest and most 
irrational of the inhabitants, in and near the town of Frederick, 
and their captain a common surgeon-barber.”’** 


On the second day of the journey the town of York in Penn- 
sylvania was reached and Cameron and Connolly were committed 
to the county jail, and placed in a room, provided with a dirty 
straw bed, with little covering, and, in spite of the cold of that 
season, no fire. But Cameron and Connolly should have been 
able to forget their discomfort. The patriotic and martial spirit 
among these new-made soldiers on guard was running so high, 
that all night they entertained themselves with music with the 
fife and the drum. 


The next morning, which was January 1, 1776, under an officer’s 
guard, with the accompaniment of a drum sounding the notes of 
“the rogue’s march,” the prisoners were taken to the tavern where 
the horses had been kept. Here, the prisoners amid wishes of a 
happy new year were consigned again to the soldiers from Fred- 
erick Town. As the soldiers and their charges left the town, 
great numbers of inhabitants rode along to Wrights Ferry,”* on 
the west bank of the Susquehanna. Both men and horses crossed 
the stream by walking on the ice. 

That night Cameron and Connolly were lodged in the jail at 
Lancaster and a journey of two more days brought them to Phila- 
delphia. Here they were committed to the charge of the associated 
city militia, all dressed up in uniform. About six o’clock in the 
evening of the same day by an order from the Committee of 
Safety, Cameron and Connolly were marched to the place where 


® Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XII (1888), 417. 

* Tbid., p. 418. 

* Connolly was a native of Lancaster county (on east side of the Susque- 
hanna) and his twin brother lived at Wrights Ferry. 
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the Committee sat. By order of the Committee, the prisoners 
were confined to jail and charged “with treasonable Practices 
against America.”*® The keeper of the “Gaol of the City of 
Philadelphia” was charged to “keep them safely,” so the order 
read, “without Pen Ink or paper, and from all intercourse with 
other persons, until discharged by this Board or the orders of the 
Continental Congress, In which this shall be your sufficient war- 
rant.”*7 On the twenty-ninth of this same month, Cameron was 
brought before the Committee of Safety again and “being ex- 
amined, and found to have acted an inimical part in the present 
dispute between Great Britain and these Colonies, was remanded 
to Gaol, & there to remain ’till the further order of Congress and 
this Board.’’** Up to this time, the question might have arisen 
whether Alan Cameron had cast his lot with Lord Dunmore and 
John Connolly’s scheme merely as an opportunist or adventurer or 
whether he was actually moved by Loyalist sentiment. Circum- 
stances to date had not altered Cameron’s stand nor had he altered 
his attitude by May 13, 1776, when he spoke for himself in a 
letter to James Duane, in which Cameron asked that gentleman’s 
aid in securing his “enlargement” from prison. “In my letter to 
the Gentlemen of Congress I was very explicit and indeed I 
imagined that my candor would have met with a suitable reception, 
however abnoxious a man’s political sentiments, when acting from 
principle, might render him to those possessed of opposite ones ; 
I should be very sorry it would destroy that humanity which 
distinguishes true magnanimity.””° 

Cameron, Connolly, and the servant were jailed together in a 
dirty room and the only comfort or convenience to be obtained was 
an old pair of blankets and that only after payment of a consider- 
able premium to the jailer. In this manner in the depth of winter, 
these prisoners were held for ten days. Finally, more pecuniary 
influence with the jailer induced him to produce something that 
could be called a bed. How badly and inhumanely prisoners were 
treated at this time may be somewhat evident from the conditions 
just narrated. But Dr. Smyth, describing his experiences in jail 
when he was confined a fortnight later (Jan. 18, 1776), gives 


* Pennsylvania Colonial Records (Philadelphia, 1852), X, 444. 
™ Thid., 445. 
* Ibid., 470. 
* Ibid., III, 39. 
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added facts of much significance.*® He said he was “thrown into 
a cold damp vaulted room, or cell, in the criminal apartment for 
females, wherein at that time more than seventy were confined 

. . without a chair, table, bed, blanket, or straw, and obliged to 
lie on the bare floor, with a log of wood under my head; in the 
midst of a most severe winter, without a spark of fire, and the 
isicles [sic] impending from the arch roof... .”™" 

Whether the above statements can be accepted completely or not, 
Alan Cameron’s prison experiences in Philadelphia were char- 
acterized by much inhumanity. These experiences began in the 
old prison on Third and High (Market) Streets, which had been 
provided for by an Act of Assembly on February 27, 1718. 
“When finished about the year 1723, the pile consisted of a two 
story stone building, fronting on High [street], for the debtors 
jail, and another two story similar building fronting on Third 
Street, for the criminals, called the workhouse—the latter some 
distance from the former, but joined to it by a high wall forming 
a part of the yard enclosure. The buildings were of hewn stone; 
half the cellar story was above ground; the roofs were sharply 
pitched, and the garrets furnished rooms for prisoners.”*? A 
feature, totally out of keeping with modern penal institutions, 
provided by this first prison within its precincts, was a tavern. 

The dungeons underneath this old jail are still to be found 
under the present building that occupies the same site at Third 
and Market Streets. Four of these are visible. The largest pit 
was about fifteen by forty feet and was lined with stone faced 
with brick. The other pits were about fifteen feet square. Among 
the objects found in these dungeons were leg chains, ankle chains 
and irons, a number of which were fastened to the walls. 


Before the end of January, 1776, Alan Cameron with others 
was transferred from this prison to a “new and elegant prison,” 
so it was described, whither they were “escorted with great 
formality and again honored with the rogue’s march.”** The new 
jail had been ordered for the county and city of Philadelphia in 
1773, and was financed by a special issue of paper currency, each 


"It is very likely that Dr. Smyth was confined from the first in the 
historic Walnut St. jail. 

®™ John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States, 11, 282. 

* John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1830), pp. 304-305. 
% Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XII (1888), 420. 
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note of which contained a picture of the jail. This jail, known as 
the historic Walnut Street jail, was only partly completed in 1776, 
at which time the completed portion was turned over to Congress 
as a military prison. Here Alan Cameron was imprisoned until 
near the time the British troops took possession of Philadelphia. 


Of the conditions of his imprisonment, Alan Cameron com- 
plained greatly. He wrote in a letter to James Duane, “I am close 
shut up day and night within a damp vaulted room, even our 
window sashes nailed down; by these means my health is impaired 
in so much that I’m frequently seized with violent fits of sickness, 
which I’m apprehensive will in a short time prove fatal to me in 
their consequences ; Doctor Cadwallader was kind enough to visit 
me yesterday and this morning (May 12th and 13th, 1776), but 
he rapidly perceives the inefficacy of medicine without a fresh air 
which I have not breathed for upwards of the last six months, 
excepting when coming from Frederick Town in Maryland to this 
City.”** Cameron’s complaints finally reached Congress, and from 
a letter written by Cameron a short time afterward it is evident 
that some relief from these conditions was obtained. Congress, in- 
duced by the injury to the health of young Cameron caused by 
his long and close confinement, allowed him to walk “two hours 
daily for the benefit of exercise” and at the same time referred 
Cameron to the Committee of Safety in case he “had any further 
application to make.”’*® 


Such an application he did make to the Committee of Safety— 
“a parole I ever expected as due to my unfortunate condition, and 
such you [Committee of Safety] might be assured would be 
sufficiently obligatory upon me. If judged otherwise, I request 
the favour of being permitted to go into the room with Gen’l Mc- 
Donald,** and some other of my acquaintances, with whom I think 
the time would pass more agreeable, and consequently make life 
somewhat more comfortable.”*? The Committee of Safety obliged 


* Pennsylvania Colonial Records, III, 39; John F. D. Smyth, Tour in 
the United States, II, p. 291. 

Letter to the Gentlemen of the Committee, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Archives, 2nd Series I, 446. 

rs Loyalist prisoner from South Carolina. Prisoners were locked in groups 
of twenty to fifty persons in large rooms, twenty feet long by eighteen feet 
wide. There were eight of these rooms in the Walnut St. jail. 

* Letter, June 6, 1776, Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd Series (Harrisburg, 
1874), I, 446 
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him with the “latter,”** provided it was agreeable with Gen’l Mc- 
Donald. However, since Congress had offered Dr. Smyth a 
parole and was to grant one to Connolly later, it is strange that a 
parole was not given Cameron as he had requested, Burlington or 
any other place to the northward being the place which he sug- 
gested. As seems to have been the custom of Congress at this 
time, numerous Loyalists were granted paroles upon signing 
necessary pledges. John Connolly was paroled more than once, 
even after a previous parole had been broken. But in the case 
of Cameron the minutes of the Committee of Safety give no reason 
at all for a refusal. 

This action of the Committee, stated above, was made known 
to Alan Cameron two days later (June 8th) through Thomas 
Dewees, the keeper of the jail. The news was agreeable and 
Cameron was grateful to the Committee, but what good could come 
of this action as long as Cameron had to put up with Dewees ?** 
Before the latter allowed Cameron to leave the basement part of 
the prison to “go up stairs” to the room where Gen’l McDonald 
was, Dewees presented his bill for food, fire, candles, wine, and 
punch as follows: 


“(No. 3) Mr. Cameron, 
To Thos. Dewees, Dr. 
To your diet from the 28th April, to the 8th 





June, 5 weeks and 6 days _.._- > £2 17 6 

To fire and candles, 15/; 1 bottle wine, 6/; 

punch, 7/ _. Lb sgerG 
4 0 6 


Mr. Cameron: I shall expect you'll pay off the Bill be- 
fore you go upstairs, as it is a separate accompt, and 
I am very much in want of money. 

Thos. Dewees.”*° 


On a previous bill to Cameron, Dewees had written “You'll 
please to take notice that I shall sell your pistols, &c., to pay 
myself.’’* 


% Pennsylvania Colonial Records, X, 595. 

Dr. Smyth said Thomas Dewees was “as tyrannical, cruel, infamous 
a villian as ever disgraced human nature.” John F. D. Smyth. Tour in the 
United States, II, 294. 

® Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd Series, I, 448. 

“ [bid. 
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This was too much. Cameron was indignant. He decided to 
lay the situation before the Committee of Safety. To these 
gentlemen he sent copies of Dewees’ accounts and his “insulting 
notes .. . at different times, which,” Cameron wrote, “I think will 
sufficiently convince you of the treatment I have received, and 
still continue to receive from him. You must be very sensible 
Gent® that a man in my situation cannot procure money every 
time that the Jailer thinks proper to bring in his exorbitant Bills 
against him, nor do I think that he has a right to a farthing from 
me, as I am lately credibly informed that you make a sufficient 
allowance for me—Liquors or anything else that I would call for 
I would willingly pay for; and indeed I would have borrowed 
money to pay off this acct. today as I have done heretofore if he 
had not used me exceedingly Ill, as you may see by this note, 
trampling thereby upon the validity of your order adding the ut- 
most insult to his tyrannical exorbitancy. You'll please to observe 
that in his last acct. he charges me for fire which I have not seen 
but twice in this room since I discharged his first account. Thus 
I must run myself in debt to answer his demands everytime he 
wants money, otherwise starve,‘? or at best to live upon bread 
and water as one of my fellow sufferers now does, who has not 
a friend or relation to supply him. I wish Gentlemen you would 
consider these grievances and let me know in what manner I am 
to subsist agreeable to which I shall hereafter regulate myself. 
The peculiarity of my confinement puts it out of my power to 
serve myself even with water and therefore I make no doubt that 
you will give such orders in future as may prevent such false 
abuse and inhumanity. I shall also be much obliged to you to 
transmit a letter of mine to Lord Dunmore which may be opened 
for your inspection. I need not expect to go upstairs [to room 
with Gen’l. McDonald] untill I hear from you.”** 

“The inhuman and dishonest extortioner Thos. Dewees” was 
removed as keeper of this jail, being transferred with certain 
prisoners to another prison. Cameron, not satisfied with Dewees’ 


“ Three prisoners starved to death in this prison in 1773. 

* Letters, June 8, 1776, Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd Series, I, 448. This 
was not the first complaint against Thomas Dewees. May 14, 1776, the 
Committee of Safety received for entry upon its Minutes a Resolution 
of Congress that the Committee “examine the Conduct of the Gaoler who 
had the Charge & Custody of Moses Kirkland and if they find him Culpable, 
that they have him removed.” Pennsylvania Colonial Records, X, 567. 
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removal, next petitioned Congress to compel Dewees to refund 
the money which he had collected from Cameron. The result of 
this petition remains unknown.** 

Sometime after September of this year (1776), Alan Cameron, 
Dr. Smyth and Capt. McLean were confined in the same room. 
The following December, the three men decided upon a desperate 
scheme to effect an escape. The British army was then approach- 
ing through New Jersey towards Philadelphia. Congress had fled 
to Baltimore. Prisoners in groups, chained by twos, were being 
sent there for safer keeping. 

The conditions of confinement were now so terrible that almost 
anything else was preferable. So Cameron and his two prison 
mates began their hazardous attempt. With much labor and 
exertion they opened a hole through the arched vaulting, and then 
cut with their pen knives through a two inch oak plank door, and 
got up through the cupola and, unobserved, on top of the prison. 
The plan was to descend by a rope, to flee across the Delaware, 
and make their way to the British army at Burlington and Mount 
Holly, only eighteen miles distant. The rope was made of the 
unsound paillasses on which the men had slept and their old 
blankets which had been torn up to make a rope. The daring 
and intrepid Cameron was to make the first attempt to descend. 
But scarcely had he lowered himself beneath the edge of the 
roof, when the rotten rope gave way and Cameron dropped nearly 
fifty feet to the frozen ground below.** 

Cameron was picked up apparently lifeless, both ankles broken, 
and his body badly shattered. Smyth made an entreaty for Cam- 
eron, offering two hundred dollars to anyone to save his life. 
And when he made further inquiry about his friend, Smyth said 
he was told that Cameron “was dead, and in hell,” and that he 
was wished “in the same condition.”** As a result of the failure 
of this daring scheme, Dr. Smyth and Capt. McLean were cast 
into the dungeon for condemned felons, without light, bed-clothes, 
straw or heavy clothing, and for the space of thirty-six hours 
were denied food and drink. 

Subsequently, when still more prisoners were transferred to Bal- 


“Revolutionary Papers, IV, 41, State Library, Harrisburg. 

* Pennsylvania Magaz sine of History and Biography, XIII F 1889) ; John 
F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States, 11, 297-298 
“John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States, Il, 298. 
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timore, Smyth and McLean were included among them; but Cam- 
eron, in a critical condition, was taken “to the sick quarters in the 
city.”*? From this time, the story of Alan Cameron is blank until 
the 19th of May, 1777. On that day, when Mrs. Susannah Papley 
of Philadelphia returned to her house she found the following 
letter : 


“Madam: 


Notwithstanding my inability of Body, for taking a 
French leave of you yet my situation and the circum- 
stances of the times render it very necessary; and when 
you reflect impartially upon my long and rigorous Cap- 
tivity, attended with other misfortunes, I hope will in 
your opinion as well as of every well disposed person 
sufficiently appologise for my present conduct. But prob- 
ably you'll not have sufficient Charity for my Hopes, in 
that case making my intention known to you or any in 
the family might prove fatal to me in their consequences, 
and that is my only reason for not making you privy to 
my present undertaking. You know Ma’am your Acct. 
with me from the 25th December 76 to the 13th Instant is 
discharged ; and enclosed I leave on the Table what money 
I became due you since. I return you my sincere thanks 
for the tender care you have taken of me amidst my 
greatest misfortune. 

Please to offer my kind Compts. to your Family, my 
fellow prisoner Mr. Cooke included. I am 


Madam 
Your most Obedient Humble Servant 
Alan Cameron’’*® 


On the 20th of June, 1777, two gentlemen from Philadelphia 
arrived at Cape May, New Jersey. When they applied to one 
Thomas Hand to assist them in getting on board a British man- 
of-war, suspicions were aroused. The two gentlemen were taken 
into custody by the Militia, and were examined by the Justice 
before whom Thomas Hand bore testimony against them. “And,” 
wrote Henry Hand and James Whilldin to Robert Morris of 
Philadelphia, “Sundry papers being found upon them we appye- 


* Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XIII (1889), 63. 
* Revolutionary Papers, XII, 25, State Library, Harrisburg. This letter 
is written in Cameron’s own hand writing, beautifully done. 
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hend they are prisoners of War—and have made their escape 
from Philadelphia—and say their names are Charles Cooke and 
Allen Maddison ; but by their papers and Confession on a stricter 
examination Confess their names are Allen Cameron and Charles 
Cook—the former of which having made his escape out of your 
prison, by heaving himself out of the window. The Prisoners are 
in Custody and we wait your Orders to know what further shall 
be done with them.”*® 

Alan Cameron was surely persistent and determined to obtain 
his release. The very next day after his arrest at Cape May he 
wrote a letter to the well-known Dr. Thomas Bond of Philadel- 
phia, who of all persons would realize Cameron’s physical condi- 
tion, asking him to use his influence with his acquaintances in Con- 
gress to obtain permission for the Cape May authorities to ex- 
change Cameron for one of the “persons of consequence” who 
were held as prisoners on the British ships near Cape May, and 
whom Congress desired to release. 

Cameron did not secure his release, however, until sometime in 
1778, when, due to his extreme hardships and experiences, his 
health was greatly impaired. Being able to walk only with the aid 
of crutches, he was incapable of military service.*. To Alan 
Cameron this apparent end of a military career must have been 
the worst of his misfortunes. 

He returned to his native Errach and was placed on government 
half-pay. There he recovered in such an astonishing manner, that 
scarcely any visible marks of his lameness remained. After his 
recovery, Alan Cameron began the long and illustrious military ca- 
reer which was probably delayed by his experiences in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. With a commission of major commandant, he 
raised, in 1794, a body of a thousand men which became known 
as the famous Cameron Highlanders. In 1794 and 1795 he saw 
service in Flanders ; in 1796 he was in the West Indies, taking part 
in the recapture of Martinique, after which he was gazetted a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the army; in 1797, due to losses of his men, he 
drafted a new 79th Regiment of Cameron Highlanders. After 
1799, his activities included an expedition to the Helder, the bat- 
tle of Alexandria (1801), and service in Denmark, Sweden, Por- 


“ Revolutionary Papers, XIII, 24, State Library, Harrisburg. 
© Pennsylvania Archives, 1st Series, V, 383. 


™ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XIII (1889, 63. 
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tugal, and especially in the battles of Talavera and Busaco. His 
rank was now major general, but, due to ill health, he was com- 
pelled to return home. He performed no more military service 
for Great Britain. 

In January, 1815 the broken-down soldier was designated Sir 
Alan Cameron, a Knight Commander of the Bath. In 1819, he 
became a lieutenant general, and on March 9th, 1828, still 
staunchly loyal to Great Britain, Sir Alan died.®* 


*“QOpbituary, Sir Alan Cameron,” Gentleman’s Magazine, XCVIII, Part I 
(January-June, 1828), 367. 

















THE LIVING PAST 


By Soton J. Buck 
Director of Publications, The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


Let the dead Past bury its Dead! 
Act, act in the living Present! 


HESE exhortations of the poet Longfellow are familiar to 

most literate Americans, and there is reason to believe that 
many accept the implications that the past is dead and that it is 
possible to act in the present without reference to the past. A 
moment’s reflection, however, is sufficient to demonstrate the 
absurdity of these concepts. In strict logic the present is only 
an infinitesimal line between the past and the future. The ante- 
cedents of every act lie in the past when the act is performed, and 
in fact the beginning of the act itself is in the past before it is 
completed. In practice, however, when we speak of the present 
we have in mind what philosophers have called the “specious 
present,” an indefinite period of time made up in part of the 
recent past and in part of the immediate future. Since the future 
is always beyond the veil, it is obvious that the nature of this 
specious present is determined wholly by the past. Not all the 
past is dead for any of us. 

The part of the past that lives and influences the conduct of 
each individual depends, of course, upon his memory—not merely, 
however, his memory of his own experiences and observations, 
but also his memory of what he has read or been told about the 
past. Mr. Everyman, as Carl Becker has said, has his history, 
his conception of the past, and draws upon it constantly for his 
understanding of the present and his forecast of the future. If 
his memory of the past is inadequate for his purposes, he, like any 
other historian, consults the record, perhaps a vest-pocket memo- 
randum book, for additional data. Obviously his memory and 
his supplemental data must be accurate and his inferences from 
them be carefully drawn if he is to act to the greatest advantage. 


1 Read before the Pennsylvania Library Association at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 11, 1940, and before the Pennsylvania Historical Association at 
State College, Pa., October 18, 1940. 
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For mankind as distinguished from individual men the past lives 
today mainly in recorded history based upon contemporary docu- 
ments. Man’s ability to make and preserve documents, either 
consciously or unconsciously, and to interpret them has made pos- 
sible that vast extension of memory which is history—his best 
and only reliable guide in interpreting the present and anticipating 
the future. 

Not only is our history—our “memory of things said and done” 
as Becker has put it—a part of the living past, but most of our 
other knowledge as well. The ability to acquire, use, and add to 
the accumulated knowledge of the past and especially the ability 
to transmit that knowledge to the future by all the processes of 
education is the distinguishing characteristic of man and the 
foundation of his civilization. Without it he would never have 
progressed much beyond the estate of the first specimens of the 
genus homo that were evolved upon the earth. 

This knowledge, derived from the past, exists in two forms. 
The first form, which may be called active or functional knowl- 
edge has its existence in the brains of individual human beings. 
The second, which may be designated as passive or potential 
knowledge exists in the great reservoir of documents in which are 
recorded the observations, thoughts, ideas, discoveries, and achieve- 
ments of men of the past as well as of men who are still living. 
The word “documents” is used here to include not merely written 
and printed materials but also all other forms of representation 
such as maps, drawings, pictures, and sound recordings, and even 
the physical remains of man’s activities, when they have survived 
in the originals. These two forms of knowledge are not mutually 
exclusive of course. All of you are aware that George Washington 
was once President of the United States, and that bit of knowl- 
edge is recorded in innumerable documents. Nevertheless there is 
a vast amount of potential knowledge in the reservoir of docu- 
ments that is not at any given moment to be found in the mind of 
any man, and conversely there is also much knowledge in the 
minds of men for which no documentary counterpart exists. 
Obviously either type of knowledge may readily be derived from 
the other and such derivation is constantly taking place. 

A survey of the story of mankind indicates that human progress 
has paralleled and in all probability has been largely dependent on 
the growth of this great reservoir of documentary knowledge and 
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the availability of the material in it. Although the human race 
is believed to have existed on this planet with practically the same 
physical and mental attributes as it has today for something like 
a million years, the dawn of civilization took place only about six 
thousand years ago. It is true that primitive man has to his credit 
many important achievements, such as the utilization of fire, the 
development of speech, and the establishment of social relations— 
achievements that were to serve as the foundation for the future 
civilization—but his rate of progress was infinitesimally slow 
compared to that of his descendants during the last fifty or sixty 
centuries. With the exception of physical remains, which are 
often of little value without accompanying records, he had no 
reservoir of documentary knowledge upon which to draw, and 
such knowledge as he possessed was based therefore solely on 
observation, experience, and tradition. 

The reasons for the speeding up of the process of acquiring, 
preserving, and utilizing knowledge, which is of course the basis 
of civilization, are doubtless complex, but it seems certain that of 
outstanding importance among them was the development of the 
use of marks made on material objects as symbols of mental con- 
cepts—in other words, the invention of writing—which is supposed 
to have occurred some six thousand years ago. The importance of 
writing in the diffusion of culture is obvious. It provided a 
method of communicating knowledge from person to person when 
communication by speech was not possible. Fully as important, 
however, is the role that it played in making possible the develop- 
ment of a reservoir of knowledge, independent of the minds of 
individual men. By means of written documents it was possible 
for mankind to preserve and to pass on from generation to genera- 
tion the accumulated knowledge of the past and thus to provide 
an ever-broadening base to which additions could be made at an 
ever-increasing rate. 

Another great step forward resulted from the invention of 
printing, which occurred about 500 years ago and which not only 
made possible the communication of knowledge to the many in- 
stead of to the few but also greatly accelerated the rate of growth 
of the reservoir of recorded knowledge. In the first place the 
incentive for research—for acquiring knowledge—and for record- 
ing it was greatly increased by the possibility of transmitting that 
knowledge to large numbers of people and, in the second place, 
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the fact that many documents were produced in thousands of 
identical copies and widely distributed greatly increased the chance 
that at least one of the copies would be permanently preserved and 
would be available for the use of future generations. It is an 
interesting fact that the concept of progress based on constantly 
increasing knowledge was practically unknown until the seven- 
teenth century, when the use of printing had spread widely, and 
was not generally accepted until the nineteenth century, when the 
influence of printed documents had become almost universal. 

The constant improvement and mechanization of printing pro- 
cesses, the invention of the typewriter, and the development of 
various so-called “near-printing” processes, together with the 
tremendous expansion of literacy, have naturally resulted in an 
enormous and constantly accelerating increase in the quantity of 
recorded documents. That increase in quantity and the increased 
demand for certain types of documents that in the past have been 
largely neglected have made it clear that every effort must be 
made to comprehend the problems of documentation in all their 
vastness and scope and to make systematic plans for the solution 
of those problems. The fact that the word “documentation” has 
recently come into use in a number of languages to express the 
concept of the entire range of problems having to do with docu- 
ments, including producing, reproducing, preserving, arranging, 
controlling, and making them available for the dissemination of 
knowledge and the promotion of research, is in itself evidence of 
a growing realization of the relation of these problems to the 
continuous progress of civilization. It is evident that not only the 
activities of libraries and archival establishments but also those of 
writers, printers, publishers, photographers, filing bureaus, and 
record offices are included in the concept of documentation and 
affect the character and content of the reservoir of recorded 
knowledge. 

This broad concept of documentation was developed mainly in 
Europe during the period between the two World Wars. The 
International Institute of Bibliography, which had been estab- 
lished with headquarters in Brussels near the end of the last 
century, was transformed into the International Institute of Docu- 
mentation and later into the International Federation of Documen- 
tation. Its membership consists of national institutes for docu- 
mentation, which have sprung up in most of the European 
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countries, and international organizations concerned with phases of 
documentation ; with particular institutions, such as libraries and 
archival establishments, and interested individuals admitted as 
associate members. The Federation held international conferences 
nearly every year during the decade of the thirties, at which there 
were discussions of such topics as general bibliographical methods, 
abstracting, standardization of periodicals, classification, informa- 
tion services, filing methods in public agencies and in business 
establishments, and photographic or other methods of reproducing 
documents. Perhaps the best known activity of the Federation is 
the development and promotion of the use of the international 
decimal classification, a much more elaborate scheme than our 
well-known Dewey decimal classification and one designed to serve 
not only for books but also for all other varieties of documents 
that lend themselves to subject classification. It is interesting to 
note that this classification is being used by over sixty municipalities 
in Holland as a basis for the filing of their current records. The 
Federation publishes a bulletin four times a year, which contains 
articles and a current bibliography on all phases of documenta- 
tion and it also publishes the proceedings of the international 
conferences. 

The concept of documentation was slow in making its way in 
the United States, perhaps because we were so busily engaged in 
special activities within the field that we did not have time to 
think of generalizations. An American Documentation Institute, 
composed of representatives of national scholarly and professional 
associations and governmental agencies, was set up in 1937 but 
has concerned itself, as yet, mainly with problems connected with 
increasing the availability of documents by means of photographic 
reproduction. Americans participated, however, in the interna- 
tional conferences of 1937, 1938, and 1939, and there is reason 
to believe that, when and if the nations of the world stop fighting 
with each other, this country will play an important part in the 
international promotion of documentation. 

Mention has just been made of the fact that we have been very 
busy of late in this country in activities concerned with special 
phases of documentation. Many of those activities are in the field 
of library work, but what I shall have to say on this subject will 
be concerned mainly with activities relating to archives and other 
manuscript material. 
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The establishment of The National Archives in 1934 and its 
installation in a magnificent new building in Washington have 
contributed to a rapid advance in archival activities throughout 
the country; the Society of American Archivists, established in 
1936, through its annual meetings and its quarterly magazine, The 
American Archivist, has also contributed to this movement; but 
the Historical Records Survey set up in 1935 with a view to 
utilizing unemployed white-collar workers to bring under control 
the documentary resources of the country, especially public records 
and historical manuscripts, has probably been the most important 
factor in that advance. 

Largely as a result of these recent activities and developments 
it is now possible to isolate certain pressing problems with reference 
to documentation in this country and to note what has been done 
or is being done or might be done toward their solution. One of 
these problems of special importance is concerned with the making 
of records by public and private agencies. The quantity of 
material that is now recorded and filed is so great that it threatens 
to overwhelm not only the archivists but also the investigators of 
the future. Much is recorded or filed that might well be left un- 
recorded or be disposed of as soon as it has served a temporary 
purpose. On the other hand much information that might have 
a social value in the future is left unrecorded or, if it is recorded, 
the record is not preserved. No systematic efforts are being made 
at present to solve this problem, but archivists, at least, are begin- 
ning to realize that many of the problems that beset them when 
they take over bodies of noncurrent archival material have their 
origin in the lack of careful planning with reference to the crea- 
tion of those bodies of records. 

Closely related to this problem is that of the selection of records 
for preservation in archival or other repositories. Until recently 
such selection has been largely a matter of chance, at least it has 
not been much affected by any consideration of the possible value 
of the material for society in the future. For example, vast 
quantities of records of the federal government that have been 
disposed of in the past as useless papers would now be of great 
value, if they were still available, not only to research scholars 
and private searchers for information but also to public administra- 
tors; while, on the other hand, vast quantities of records that 
apparently can never serve any useful purpose, either because 
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of their purely routine character or of the duplication of the data 
in them in more convenient forms, have been carefully preserved 
for generations. Fortunately so far as Federal records are con- 
cerned this problem seems to be in process of satisfactory solution. 
Under the National Archives Act of 1934 and later legislation 
all agencies of the federal government are required to bring to 
the attention of the Archivist of the United States any records that 
they propose to dispose of. The records are then carefully ex- 
amined by competent members of the staff of The National 
Archives, who consider their possible value not only as sources 
of information in any field of research or investigation but also 
in connection with any governmental activities and who report 
thereon to the Archivist. Only such records as the Archivist 
deems to be without permanent value or historical interest may be 
disposed of by the agencies. Similar steps have been taken by 
some of the States, the Society of American Archivists has a 
committee studying the subject, and it can be reported that progress 
is being made toward a solution of this problem. 

The problem of preservation has, of course, long been recognized 
as one of outstanding importance. Even as long ago as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth an English archivist identified the enemies of 
documents as “Fier, Water, Ratts and Myce, Misplaceinge [and] 
even plaine taking of them away . . . by a Privy Councilor .. . or 
anie of the Kinges learned Counsell.” All these enemies are still 
to be guarded against, but the problem of preservation has been 
complicated in more modern times by the appearance of other 
enemies or of the old ones in new guises. Among these new 
enemies are: the deterioration in the quality of the physical ma- 
terial with which most documents are created, resulting, mainly, 
from the introduction of wood-pulp paper and of impermanent 
inks in the second half of the last century; the great increase in 
bulk of recorded material, already referred to, which raises the 
question as to whether society can afford the amount of storage 
space necessary for the preservation of all documents that theoreti- 
cally should be preserved for the use of future generations; and 
finally, the greatly increased destructiveness of warfare—for evi- 
dence concerning which one need only read the daily papers. 

The first of these enemies is being attacked in a variety of 
ways. So far as concerns public records created in public offices 
quality standards of paper, inks, and typewriter ribbons are being 
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more and more generally set up and enforced by legislation and 
inspection ; business firms have interested themselves in improv- 
ing the quality of such materials used for their records; and 
numerous publishers of magazines and newspapers are printing 
part of each issue on rag paper. So far as concerns the preserva- 
tion of the great mass of documents already created out of im- 
permanent materials and also those still being so created, there 
are two developments of very great importance. One of these is 
the evolution by The National Archives in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards of the process of lamination, by which 
manuscripts, newspapers, or other documents on paper are rapidly 
and inexpensively covered on both sides with a thin sheet of 
transparent cellulose acetate foil, which is fused with the paper 
and which, according to the Bureau of Standards, will prevent 
future deterioration. The other development, which is a contribu- 
tion to the solution not only of this problem of deterioration but 
also to numerous other problems of documentation, is the evolu- 
tion of convenient and inexpensive processes for the photographic 
reproduction of documents, and especially the process of micro- 
photography. 

The fascinating story of the progress of microphotography is 
too long to be recounted here, but some of the ways in which it is 
being used to circumvent the enemies of documents should be 
noted. In the first place, it offers the possibility of making 
permanent facsimile reproductions of documents that are likely 
to disintegrate. In the second place, it offers the most promising 
solution of the problem of the excessive cost of storage space, for 
it is now entirely feasible to reproduce the great mass of docu- 
ments that have no intrinsic or sentimental interest and are impor- 
tant only for the information they contain, dispose of the originals, 
and preserve the reproductions in five per cent of the space that 
would have been required for the originals. Finally, the making 
of miniature photographic reproductions of unique and valuable 
documents and the deposit of copies of those reproductions in 
different places offers the best available insurance against the loss 
of the texts of the documents by fires or explosions, whether caused 
by wars or otherwise. It is known that considerable use was made 
of microphotography for this purpose in France and in England 
during the last two or three years, and it is probable that it has 
been similarly used in other European countries. 
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The next problem to be considered may be designated as the 
problem of control. Obviously, it is useless to preserve documents 
unless those who might have occasion to consult them are able to 
learn of their existence, to find them, and to find in them the 
information that they need. Librarians and scholars have been 
struggling with this problem for generations, of course, especially 
as it applies to books, and have produced a multitude of tools in 
the forms of catalogs, indexes, bibliographies, classification 
schemes, abstracting services, union lists, interlibrary loans, and 
other devices in their efforts to cope with it. Archival and other 
manuscript materials, newspaper files, and ephemeral printed 
materials have received no such comprehensive treatment, however. 
About a decade ago research scholars, especially those working in 
the fields of the social sciences, the humanities, and history, took 
the lead in initiating a movement to bring such materials under 
control—a movement that has developed into a veritable campaign 
on a nation-wide scale. In the year 1929—a year made famous by 
the beginning of the depression—the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council set up a Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research to wrestle with this and 
related problems. With the codperation of many agencies and 
individuals the Committee initiated, promoted, or aided a number 
of important projects; and its thinking and planning helped to 
pave the way for the more comprehensive movement that followed. 
Many other forces and agencies besides the Joint Committee have 
contributed to this movement. For example, The National 
Archives has made a comprehensive survey of the voluminous 
records in Washington of agencies of the federal government, in 
addition, of course, to arranging, describing, and making available 
the records that have been transferred to it in vast quantities. 
The product of this over-all survey and numerous descriptive lists 
of transferred records are available for consultation by scholars 
at The National Archives, and the recently published 320 page 
Guide to the Material in The National Archives makes it possible 
for anyone interested to obtain a general view of the sources of 
information available at that institution. 

It was the depression, however, and the need for giving useful 
work to unemployed people that provided the greatest impetus to 
this movement. Under the Civil Works Administration and its 
successors numerous local projects demonstrated the feasibility of 
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using relief labor for compiling useful data concerning documents, 
and finally, near the end of 1935, the Historical Records Survey 
was set up by the Works Progress Administration as a national 
project with over $1,000,000 available for expenditure in the re- 
mainder of that fiscal year. The Survey has had a somewhat 
hectic career, and about a year ago it was broken up into State 
projects, the activities of which, however, are still guided and 
controlled to a considerable extent by a central office in Wash- 
ington. How many millions of dollars have been expended by 
the Survey is unknown to the writer ; certainly thousands of people 
have been given employment that has helped to keep them alive 
and to sustain their morale; and certainly the finished products of 
the Survey, which are now being distributed to libraries and other 
depositories, will have ultimate values to the American people 
much in excess of the cost of the projects. Not the least of these 
values is the demonstration of the fact that it is possible by 
systematic planning and careful supervision to use clerical workers 
to accomplish tasks in the field of documentation that heretofore 
have been considered impossible because of the great amount of 
labor involved. 

Most of you are probably familiar with some of the products 
of the Historical Records Survey. They include detailed inven- 
tories of state and county archives, guides to depositories of and 
collections of historical manuscripts, inventories of the records of 
church organizations, and of thousands of individual churches, 
calendars and transcripts of important groups of manuscripts, 
checklists of early imprints, and the like. Other WPA projects, 
independent of the Historical Records Survey, have made compre- 
hensive indexes to or abstracts of newspaper files, union catalogs 
of books available in groups of libraries, and other tools for 
bringing documents urder control. The Survey of Federal 
Archives Outside the District of Columbia, which was set up 
originally as an independent WPA project sponsored by The 
National Archives but was later merged with the Historical 
Records Survey, has prepared and is now publishing descriptive 
inventories of the millions of cubic feet of records in the thousands 
of field offices and agencies of the federal government scattered 
throughout the country, inventories that are of great value, not 
only to officials, scholars, and other investigators to whom the 
material may be useful, but also to The National Archives, which 
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has a certain responsibility for all federal records. It is not too 
much to say that in this country more progress in bringing un- 
published documentary material under control has been made in 
the last decade than was made in the preceding century. 

Not all people, however, who may have occasion to consult 
documents can with convenience travel to the depositories in which 
unique copies are preserved. The principal medium for the dis- 
semination or widespread distribution of documents in the past 
has been, of course, printing; but printing is comparatively ex- 
pensive and is usually feasible only when the demand for copies 
is likely to exceed 2,000. Many documents, however, and especially 
products of detailed research, are needed by only a few hundred, 
or perhaps only a dozen, libraries and individuals. The most 
practicable solution of this problem available at present is to be 
found in the various forms of “near-printing’’ that have had 
extensive development in recent years, though most of them have 
been known for a generation or more. By means of such processes 
as multilithing, multigraphing, mimeographing, and hectographing, 
it is possible to produce documents in small editions at costs per 
copy no greater than those for comparable works printed in edi- 
tions of 2,000 copies. Most of the inventories produced by the 
Historical Records Survey, for example, are manufactured by one 
of these processes. Even these processes, however, do not meet 
the needs of the individual scholar or searcher who may wish to 
make use of a document in a repository at a distance. Here again 
microphotography comes to the rescue. Transcripts made by hand 
or by the typewriter though much used in the past have never been 
satisfactory because of the possibility of error; full-sized photo- 
graphic reproductions and especially photostatic prints, which came 
into use a generation or so ago, were a great improvement on 
transcripts, but they are too expensive for large-scale operations ; 
microcopies, however, have not only the advantage of being 
facsimiles but also the further advantage that they can be produced 
in quantities at a very small cost. The only objection to them is 
the fact that they cannot be read with the naked eye, and that 
objection is losing its force as a result of the production of 
satisfactory but inexpensive reading machines. It would seem 
that very real progress is being made toward the solution of the 
problem of dissemination. 

What then can be said of the prospects for the more rapid 
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accumulation and more effective application of knowledge in the 
future and consequently the more rapid progress of civilization? 
It must be admitted at the outset that everything depends upon 
finding solutions and finding them soon for the pressing problems 
of social and ecnomic control and of international relations, so 
that peace may be substituted for warfare throughout the greater 
part of the world and men may once more devote major efforts to 
the promotion of civilization. Possibly research based on docu- 
mentation and the more widespread dissemination of knowledge 
will help in the solution of these very problems. Assuming that 
some workable solution will be found for those problems, it is not 
too optimistic to look forward to the time when the potential 
knowledge of the human race as recorded in documents will be so 
adequately controlled and the dissemination of documents will be 
so efficient and inexpensive that it will be possible for anyone 
anywhere to discover promptly what documents exist that would 
be useful to him; to obtain and use them, perhaps in pushing 
forward the boundaries of knowledge; then to make known the 
results of his research to those to whom they would be of value, 
whether few or many; and finally to have those results, if 
sufficiently important, so preserved that they will be available to 
future searchers in the great reservoir of recorded knowledge. 
When that time comes the characterization by H. G. Wells of 
the processes of documentation as the functioning of a “World 
Brain” will be justified. 
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State Supervisor, Historical Records Survey, 
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BERNARD SHAW LEVIN 
State Editor, Historical Records Survey 


HE public records of Pennsylvania, created by governmental 

officials in the discharge of their duties, are of primary use 
as administrative and business records essential to the conduct of 
public office. As the years go by these records become progressively 
less important to the creator or recorder of them, but during this 
same period their significance as historical records is steadily en- 
hanced until their value can no longer be measured by ordinary 
monetary standards. Actually the existing body of current and 
non-current archives constitutes the very core of all data on the 
record of human achievement. It is that record. Only by our 
awareness of past achievements and mistakes can we confront 
present problems and intelligently prepare for those of the 
future. Public archives are the repository of the daily record 
of human progress and as such they are capable of broadening 
the generai education, awakening the historical consciousness, and 
enriching the cultural heritage of state and nation alike. With- 
out an analysis of them the study and administration of govern- 
ment may be likened to the search for truth in the realm of chance, 
ignorance, and doubt. 

As society has increased in complexity the older, simpler gov- 
ernmental organization has changed rapidly to a more highly de- 
veloped form of state government with many additional functions. 
The number and volume of records required by law or kept as a 
matter of convenience have grown proportionately. The inability 
to house properly and to care for these records has made them 
completely inaccessible unless some provision is made for storing 
and classifying them. Obviously the destruction of old, so-called 
non-current records will not solve the problem because as time 
goes on it is found that new developments require frequent 
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reference to many of the old records. Modern states have become 
great business concerns which need, for efficiency of operation, to 
organize their records in such a way that desired information can 
be procured quickly and copies of important records made 
promptly, accurately, and economically. This problem can be 
solved satisfactorily only through the organization of a modern 
archival system under the direction of a trained archivist. 

The volume of the archives of Pennsylvania is enormous. There 
are many hundred of thousands of cubic feet of records in the 
various government depositories. The character of this material 
varies greatly. It includes letters received and copies of letters 
sent; accounts, receipts, and even canceled checks; messages, 
proclamations, orders, rules and regulations; land grants and 
surveys ; vital statistics ; material and scientific data; reports of de- 
partments, bureaus, commissions and officials; laws, legislative 
journals, and minutes; and reports of committees, petitions and 
resolutions, court records and such fundamental documents as the 
original charter to William Penn and the constitutions of the state. 

A brief analysis of the materials now housed in the Archives 
Division (a division of the State Library and Museum, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction), will indicate that it is in no real sense 
a hall of records for the Commonwealth. While it is true that the 
records of the colonial period and the Revolution have received a 
considerable amount of attention, many of them having been pub- 
lished in the Colonial Records and the ten series of Pennsylvania 
Archives, no recognizable principles of archival economy have 
been employed in the cataloging and storing of these documents, 
and the editorial quality of most of the publications is universally 
lamented. These records are included in groups titled as follows: 
Provincial Papers, 1664-1774; Provincial Record Volumes, 1682- 
1775; Revolutionary Papers, 1775-1783; Committee and Council 
of Safety Records, 1775-1777; Post Revolutionary Papers, 1784- 
1793; Supreme Executive Council Minutes and Corresp., 1777- 
1790; General Assembly Minutes. 

For the period during which the Constitution of 1790 was 
drafted and adopted, the Division has several valuable series of 
records, presumably most of the extant archives of those years, 
but there can be no doubt that additional material for the period 
would be uncovered by a systematic search of the records in the 
custody of the executive offices. The archives in the Division 
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which fall into the period 1790 to 1838 include Executive Minutes, 
Comptroller General and Auditor General Papers, Legislative 
Communications, Acts of Assembly, Land Office Records, and 
Register General Papers. There is in addition a large mass of 
papers called Governors’ papers, which is a chronologically ar- 
ranged assortment of bills and receipts, plus some letters and 
memoranda, a miscellany of negligible documents principally from 
the offices of the Treasury, Auditor General, and Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. These papers span the period from 1790 to 1838, 
and are divided by gubernatorial administrations. They are in no 
sense the archives of the executive nor of any of the executive 
departments, but merely a motley mass of documents which, ap- 
parently, was the residue of those archives after more significant 
materials had been taken from them. Material on roads and canals 
for this period has been segregated, and there are several other 
subject classifications by which documents are arranged, but the 
arrangement in no instance follows the basic archival principle of 
agency of origin. Moreover, there are several important obvious 
gaps for this period, which is the only period for which the 
Archives Division has a comprehensive and representative body 
of archival records. There are, for example, none of the records 
of the state judiciary under the Constitution of 1790, and the basic 
legislative records, the journals of the legislature, are not in the 
Division. 

For the period after 1838 the Division has no consistent series 
of archival records. This means that practically all of the extant 
records of the Commonwealth’s development during the past cen- 
tury are scattered among the cellars and attics of public buildings 
in Harrisburg, under bridges, and in other places where they are 
exposed to every destructive element. Several large, but relatively 
unimportant groups of records for this period have found their 
way into the Division: legislative petitions and documents deposited 
with state agencies by county officials to 1889; records of pardons 
to 1888; Attorney General’s letter-books, 1875-1907; materials 
relating to state roads to 1881; records of soldiers’ absentee votes 
(a tremendous mass, of negligible value) ; and account books of 
state Treasurers. These and a few smaller groups of documents 
constitute the whole of the State Archives deposited in the Archives 
Division. There are about fifty personal collections and a con- 
siderable mass of material relating to the Chicago Fair of 1893, 
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but the searcher will look in vain in the Division for records of 
the Governor’s office after 1859, for records of the administration 
of public education when that function belonged to the Depart- 
ment of State or after the Department of Public Instruction was 
instituted, or for records of the Departments of Military Affairs, 
of Internal Affairs, and the like. 

At the present time a student who is investigating, for example, 
the perennially neglected field of Pennsylvania legal history in the 
colonial period, will look in vain for material in the Archives 
Division. Upon investigation he will discover that the office of the 
prothonotary of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has “some 
old papers.” He will call upon the prothonotary’s secretary to ask 
whether he may see these papers, and will be shown a time-worn 
volume known as the “Docket of 1709.” If he is insistent the 
clerk in the prothonotary’s office will show him a list of some 
twenty typed pages which is the inventory of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century Supreme Court records preserved in the vault 
of the prothonotary’s office. This list is written, for the most 
part, in very ambiguous language and reveals the fact that the 
records, particularly for the eighteenth century, are stored in no 
systematic order. If our hypothetical student asks to see those 
records he will be told that they are very valuable papers which 
must not be handled. This same situation may presumably be 
found in most of the state offices; in many of them the student 
will receive far less courteous attention. The moral of this 
story is obvious. 

One of the problems in this Commonwealth has been that 
Pennsylvanians have looked upon their older public records largely 
as interesting curiosities, of value primarily as museum pieces. 
This feeling has been responsible for the organization of the State 
Archives as a part of the State Library and Museum and for the 
fact that only the oldest records have been turned over to the 
Division. But the primary purpose of public records is to serve 
the state in its transaction of public business, and experience in 
other states has shown that state records are frequently used from 
the legal as well as from the historical point of view. The in- 
crease in state business without a corresponding development of a 
state archival establishment has created such congestion that it is 
difficult for many offices to care even for their current records. 
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Sometimes files endanger the flooring. Stored improperly the 
records thus become a fire hazard. 

Many basic records of the Commonwealth for the period before 
1897 were destroyed in the fire of February 2 of that year; it is 
generally assumed that almost all the significant records were 
destroyed. There can be little doubt, however, that an efficient 
search would uncover a vast amount of valuable historical material 
for that period, material which obviously should be placed in the 
custody of a trained archival staff headed by an administrator with 
power to act on behalf of the people of Pennsylvania for the 
preservation of such priceless possessions. 

Non-current records have been destroyed or stored in basements, 
attics, and vaults. In no event under such conditions are they 
filed so that they are available for reference. There is at the 
present time a manifest need for a centralized archives system. 
Such a system economizes space, provides for the destruction of 
really useless papers, and makes those which may be called for 
reading available. Not only will a central repository economize 
space but the actual cost of building and operating it would be less 
than the cost of a series of haphazardly selected and located, and 
often rented, repositories. By furnishing promptly and surely 
any desired information it would help to clear titles and dispose of 
claims which are sometimes unwarranted and even fraudulent. 
Regardless of the initial cost of constructing an archives building, 
equipping it with the latest facilities and staffing it with trained 
officials, a modern archives system is a boon to the taxpayer and 
is an imperative necessity in Pennsylvania. An archives building 
will speed up and simplify the work of state departments and 
agencies. It will safeguard the records against loss from dust, 
damp and mildew, temperature changes, fire, flood, insects, rodents, 
“souvenir fiends,” vandals, thieves, and other enemies, and it will 
possess the facilities for keeping valuable documents in good repair. 

While it is important to erect an archives building as a repository 
for our non-current records it is likewise apparent that legisla- 
tion must be enacted requiring state departments to turn over 
these records at periodic intervals to the central archival organiza- 
tion. The archivist must be given charge and superintendence over 
all archives or records belonging to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. He should have the power: 

(1) To appoint all persons employed by the State Archives ; 
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(2) To inspect the archives of any agency of state government ; 

(3) To requisition for transfer to and to store ard preserve 
in the State Archives Building all archives or records approved for 
such transfer by the archives council ; 

(4) To make requisitions for the arrangement, custody, use 
and withdrawal of materials deposited with the State Archives ; 

(5) To exercise immediate custody over and control of the 
State Archives building and such other buildings which may be- 
come additional repositories for state records ; and 

(6) To make recommendations to the General Assembly re- 
garding the disposal of papers and other documents among the 
archives and records of the Commonwealth which appear to have 
no permanent value or historical interest. 

The right of Pennsylvanians to consult their public records will 
remain a legal fiction until this or a similar program is enacted 
into law. The furtherance of sound archival administration is a 
duty incumbent upon every citizen of the Commonwealth. Her 
historians, in particular, have much at stake. What are they 
going to do about it? 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENs 
Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The October meeting, held in State College, is reported in detail 
elsewhere by the secretary and it is necessary in this section only 
to offer certain comments and suggestions. The gathering was 
well attended and a larger representation was present from the 
western and northwestern sections of the state than has been 
the case for some time. Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Gettysburg, another central and historic location which should 
attract statewide attendance. 

It might be well, however, if those planning for the future 
would investigate the possibility of holding a meeting in 
northwestern Pennsylvania soon. This is a region rich in historic 
associations. One of the oldest and most respected of Penn- 
sylvania’s many liberal arts colleges is located at Meadville. Alle- 
gheny College possesses one of the finest small college libraries 
in the state, and the area has several vigorous historical societies. 
It is the one region which the Association has never visited since 
its organization. It is hoped that an invitation may be forth- 
coming from this area in the near future. 

The Saturday luncheon meeting held in historic Bellefonte under 
the direct auspices of the newly reorganized Centre County His- 
torical Society was a distinct success and the best attended of 
any in Association history. Brief and excellent papers were 
presented which demonstrated well the ability of local historians 
to summarize for popular consideration outstanding facts con- 
cerning men and events. The event gave a material impetus to 
local historical endeavor in this section as represented by the 
activities of the county society. It should encourage those who 
plan future programs, wherever feasible, to consider the advisa- 
bility of continuing the practice. The societies will profit from 
such an arrangement and the Association will certainly promote 
its announced purpose to “make more effective the efforts of the 
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local historical societies. . . .” Added publicity for it and increases 
in membership from the ranks of local historical society members 
may be expected. 

The writer has one suggestion to offer for the consideration of 
members of the Association and especially those concerned with 
formulating future programs. Would it not be well to devote some 
time, at each annual meeting, to a session reviewing the work 
and accomplishments of the several public agencies engaged in 
promoting Pennsylvania historical endeavor? We have in mind 
in this connection, for example, the work of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Records Survey and the Frontier Forts and Trails 
Survey. ‘ The Pennsylvania Writers’ program also has at least 
some projects under way and under consideration which should 
be of interest to historians. The work of these agencies represents 
an outlay of several hundred thousand dollars annually in federal 
and state funds devoted to various records and research projects 
which have a vital relationship to Pennsylvania history. The 
county inventory program, the progress of guides to manuscript 
collections and depositories, and the newspaper checklists should 
be of genuine concern to those seeking to promote research in 
state history. The varied program of the Historical Commission 
should also be understood by members of the Association. 

It is our feeling that all of these agencies would profit from in- 
creased cooperation with the Association and in turn that many 
of its objectives might at the same time be promoted through 
this approach. At present, there are a multitude of private and 
public agencies at work in Pennsylvania which have as an ultimate 
general objective the promotion of greater popular interest in 
and knowledge of the history of the state, as well as basic advances 
in research and writing. The success of all of them will be more 
sure if they can be brought into close contact with each other 
and each knows what the other is doing. The public agencies 
utilizing WPA funds for a records and research program have 
been closely integrated under the sponsorship of the Commission 
during the past two years. The Association possesses facilities 
for scholarly editorship and advice, which might be utilized by 
these agencies. It is interested in certain objectives in terms of 
publications which are closely aligned with those of these bodies. 

We have a feeling, however, that a large majority of the Asso- 
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ciation members are little acquainted with these varied public 
activities aiding Pennsylvania history. Those who do have some 
general knowledge of them probably possess little detailed informa- 
tion. This is not as it should be for the best interests of all 
concerned. Dr. Buck in his address at the annual dinner paid 
tribute to the importance of the Historical Records Survey and 
its varied services. Would it not be well if the Association were 
possessed of more information concerning the objectives and 
accomplishments of the program in Pennsylvania and kept in 
close touch with its development? It would perhaps be advisable 
if those who make up the programs for the annual meeting would 
keep in mind that all of the work of importance to Pennsylvania 
history is not bound up in the specialized and limited researches 
of graduate students and their professors. The Association prop- 
erly might broaden its programs to include a place for the review 
of other fields of activity. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The season of historical society activity is now well under way. 
The movement to organize new societies has not lost momentum 
and news comes that the Clearfield County Historical Society is 
in process of reorganization with prospects of activity following 
several years of inaction. The newly enlivened Centre County 
Historical Society has opened a membership campaign, as have 
several other reorganized societies in other sections. Several 
societies, notably in Adams and Lycoming counties, are in the 
midst of developing new headquarters buildings which promise to 
do much to improve their functioning. The Blair county his- 
torians under the direction of Dr. Leonard D. Ray, Mr. Floyd 
Hoenstine, and their aids are continuing a drive to acquire funds 
to purchase the historic Baker Mansion on the outskirts of Altoona. 
The society recently acquired space in the annex to the Blair 
County Court House at nearby Hollidaysburg which will make 
possible a permanent depository for its newspaper and other col- 
lections. This will enable the group to function on a yearly basis 
whereas previously the Baker Mansion had to be closed during the 
winter months. The society is already interested in the com- 
memoration in 1946 of the centennial of the county’s organization. 
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Plans are already formulating which center about the preparation 
of a centennial history of Blair county. 


Friends of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania are delighted 
to learn of the appointment of Dr. William Reitzel, associate 
professor of English at Haverford College, to assume the duties 
of librarian and director left vacant by Dr. Julian Boyd. The 
society recently held open house to introduce the new appointee 
to the members. There is no doubt but that the venerable insti- 
tution will continue to be of its usual inestimable service to Penn- 
sylvania history under the guidance of the new librarian. The 
Association wishes him success. 


The Snyder County Historical Society held its fifth annual 
pilgrimage on September 14 with a visit to New Berlin and other 
points. Dr. George F. Dunkelberger of the Susquehanna Uni- 
versity staff presented a paper dealing with the interesting and 
spectacular story of a county Civil War deserter. Colonel Henry 
W. Shoemaker, state archivist, was present and spoke before the 
group. Several representatives of neighboring societies took part 
in the tour. The November 11 meeting was held in the University 
Library at Selinsgrove. Miss Agnes S. Schoch read a paper on 
“Floods of the Susquehanna Valley,” while Dr. Dunkelberger 
spoke on “Railroad and Airplane Accidents in Snyder County.” 
Dr. William A. Russ, Jr. read a paper on “Great Fires of Selins- 
grove.” Dr. George Fisher has been reelected as president. The 
society is progressing with its plan for a new county history and 
is cooperating with the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey in 
gathering material. 


The Northampton county historians continue to sponsor elabor- 
ate, well planned and significant program activities. September 
14 was given over to a tour of the slate belt in the county and 
the history and present status of this great quarrying industry 
was reviewed. On November 9 the group arranged to have 
three historic houses of Easton open to the public. The home 
of the society at Fourth and Ferry streets, the Parsons Taylor 
House on the opposite corner now owned by the D.A.R., and the 
private home of Asher J. Odenwelder with its priceless collection 
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of Pennsylvania antiques were on view. An admission of one 
dollar was charged to cover all three and the proceeds devoted to 
the Easton Hospital Golden Jubilee fund. This exhibition of civic 
spirit might well be emulated by other societies in the state. 


Mr. Henry J. Young continues to direct the York historians 
in a series of free public forums which are attracting enthusiastic 
groups to the headquarters at 225 East Market Street. September 
12 Mr. Vernon D. Heilman discussed “The Laurel Fire Company 
of York, 1772-1940,” while on October 10 Charles W. Rutschky, 
Jr. spoke on “Thomas Barton.” The November session featured 
Miss Mildred K. Binder in “Reflections of Negro Slavery in the 
History of York County.” The forums have aroused much 
interest in local history and have proved an effective means of 
interesting the general public. Many societies will find that such 
a series of discussions open to non-members will constitute an 
effective way of widening the usefulness of the organization. Mr. 
Young is steadily building up the society collections through the 
use of microphotography. Revolutionary records in the State 
Archives were recently filmed for the society, which possesses its 
own equipment. 


The Historical Society of Frankford is presenting its usual 
worthwhile series of monthly programs. The October meeting 
was given over to a discussion of “Stiegel Glass, Coins, Antiques 
and Indian Relics,” presented by Mr. Ira S. Reed and illustrated 
with slides. Dr. Roland Holroyd presented an illustrated lecture 
for the November meeting dealing with his visits to historic and 
little known points of interest. The society has a splendid building 
at 1507 Orthodox Street in Frankford with excellent collections. 
Visitors are welcome. The ambitious secretary, Miss Caroline 
W. Smedley, attended the Association meetings in State College 
and won the distinction of having come the greatest distance to 
take part in the meeting. 


The regular meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held in Historical Hall, 18 East Penn Street, Norris- 
town on the afternoon of November 16. The reports of officers 
were heard along with several interesting papers. The society 
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is engaged in sorting and arranging a recently acquired collection 
of some five hundred books, pamphlets and manuscripts from the 
estate of Dr. W. H. Reed. On October 4 the society conducted 
a “Chester County Day” tour and became acquainted with numer- 
out points of historical interest in the neighboring county. 


The October meeting of the City History Society of Philadel- 
phia presented Rev. Thomas C. Pears with an address on “The 
RGle of the Clergy in the Colonial History of Philadelphia.” The 
society reports unusual success with its annual program of tours. 
On November 9 the group visited the Presbyterian Historical 
Society headquarters in the Witherspoon Building. This is the 
oldest church historical society in the United States and its por- 
trait gallery, museum and library housed in the building are of 
paramount interest. Rev. Pears is the secretary of the society. 
The annual meeting, held November 27, was addressed by Dr. 
Edmond J. Farris on “The Wistars and the Wistar Institute.” 


The Friends’ Historical Association, founded in 1873, held 
its annual meeting November 25 at the Atwater Kent Museum, 
15 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. A short business meeting 
returned the society’s leaders to their respective offices. Mr. 
Henry S. Jeanes, Jr. conducted a tour of the museum and explained 
its purposes and aims to the Association members and guests. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society has resumed 
its series of monthly meetings held at Fort Augusta Mansion 
in Sunbury. The October 15 gathering was given over to an ex- 
planation of the work of the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey 
by Mr. Stevens, Commission historian. The Mansion houses the 
north-central Pennsylvania office of the Survey under the super- 
vision of Mr. Heber Gearhart, secretary of the society. Mr. 
Donald H. Kent, assistant historian of the Commission, presented 
an illustrated lecture on “The First World War and the Upper 
Allegheny.” The November 19 gathering found two of the 
society’s officials discussing matters of much interest. Mr. George 
Neff spoke on “Old Books,” while Mr. Gearhart exhibited and 


discussed “Pennsylvania German Birth and Baptismal Certificates.” 
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The many friends of the Dauphin County Historical Society 
will be delighted to learn that there is every prospect that it will 
be provided with new and suitable headquarters for its activities. 
At its October meeting the group voted authorization to purchase 
the Herr property at 19 North Front Street to be used by the 
society. The location and the size of the property are such as to 
accommodate satisfactorily the valuable collections and services 
so long maintained at 9 South Front Street. The progress of the 
society’s activities has been little hampered by the search for a 
new home. On October 9 the organization undertook its annual 
autumn pilgrimage. The James Buchanan country in nearby Frank- 
lin county was selected as the field for excursion and a stop was 
made at Chambersburg to view the log cabin in which Pennsyl- 
vania’s only president was born. Stony Batter, the actual birth- 
place site now marked by a monument, was another stop. The party 
had dinner at Mercersburg in the building now used as an inn which 
was once Buchanan’s home. The regular October meeting was 
devoted appropriately to military history from the days of the 
Revolution to the World War, with emphasis upon the story of 
how troops were raised for service. The November meeting 
returned to another topic in the program series planned by Mr. 
A. Boyd Hamilton dealing with the development of local religious 
life and institutions. The Rev. Dr. Philip D. Bookstaber dis- 
cussed “The History of Jewry in Harrisburg.” On November 18 
the society opened its annual antique show, sponsored as a means 
of education and supported by an admission charge. This is a 
type of activity which might well be considered by other societies 
of the state. 


The Huntingdon County Historical Society, which recently 
acquired headquarters in the Court House at Huntingdon, is add- 
ing gradually to its collections and taking a more active role in 
local historical matters. Early newspapers, muster rolls and 
letters are among the recent accessions. 


The Pennsylvania German Society held its fiftieth annual meet- 
ing at State College October 18 with the College acting as host. 
This is the second time that the society has had its gathering 
west of the Susquehanna, but the strong penetration of Pennsyl- 
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vania German population into many sections of the central area 
of the state justify its consideration as a part of the Pennsylvania 
German country. The society was organized in 1891 and has 
published forty-eight volumes of papers and addresses relating 
to Pennsylvania German life and culture. The author of the last 
volume of the Proceedings, Dr. Harry Hess Reichard, discussed 
“Pennsylvania German Poetry” before the society, based upon 
his extensive anthology. Mr. E. K. Hibshman, alumni secretary 
of the College, spoke on “The Pennsylvania German in Agri- 
culture,” a most appropriate subject in view of the great contribu- 
tions of this racial group to the agricultural development of the 
state. Luncheon was held at the Nittany Lion Inn, followed by 
entertainment and papers of a popular nature concerned with 
Pennsylvania German folklore and customs, after which the 
meeting adjourned. Mr. Henry S. Borneman, Philadelphia attor- 
ney, is the new president. 


Mifflin county historians are planning a vigorous drive for the 
development of wider membership and interest in their affairs 
as well as increased financial support. The campaign will be 
modelled somewhat after the successful effort of Berks county 
last winter. The society is fortunate in having as one of its good 
friends General Frank R. McCoy, recently retired and now a part 
time resident of his native Lewistown. The more active phases 
of the drive were launched at a dinner on December 3, addressed 
by Mr. Gregg L. Neel, member of the Historical Commission and 
active in the work of Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
A representative committee of leading citizens of the county has 
agreed to assume responsibility for the united effort. Under the 
energetic leadership of its president, Mr. J. Martin Stroup, the 
society has already made notable progress and won the distinctive 
activities award of the Federation in April. The group will 
without a doubt make a success of its new endeavor and greatly 
widen its field of service. 


The Indiana County Historical Society continues to be active 
and alert. The November meeting was held in Leonard Hall of 
the State Teachers’ College at Indiana with Dr. Ralph Heiges of 
the College history staff presiding. The society has given over a 
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part of each meeting to a “Professor Quiz” program on local 
history which has proved unusually interesting. Mr. Walter H. 
Jackson read an extensive paper on early Indiana history. 


Berks county already has begun to capitalize upon its added 
financial support, the result of its vigorous drive for funds last 
February. Dr. Gurney Clemens has been appointed curator for 
the society. At a recent meeting before the Reading Motion 
Picture Forum, Dr. Clemens emphasized the function of the society 
museum. Repudiating the idea that it was just a place to house 
“junk,” he emphasized that it existed as “an orderly arrangement 
of cultural objects, to make the past live again in our own lives 
and in the lives of those who are to come after us.” “It is 
intended to aid the community as a whole,” he added. This is an 
excellent definition of the function of an historical society museum 
and one which may well be studied with care by others. Dr. 
Clemens is especially devoted to the development of the society’s 
services in such a way as to make them of maximum use to the 
schools. 

Special exhibits are being arranged for different occasions in 
order to secure the maximum utility from the collections. This, 
of course, is a radical departure from the usual historical society 
practice of fixed exhibits which often are unchanged from year 
to year. A similar procedure has been employed by Mr. Leo 
Wilt at Towanda which has resulted in greatly increased interest 
in the collections of the Bradford county organization. In con- 
nection with the recent presidential campaign, the Reading society 
featured an exhibit of oldtime campaign buttons, banners and 
posters. At the time of the fall opening of the schools, Dr. Clem- 
ens arranged in codperation with the Reading High School Alumni 
Association a special exhibit of old textbooks, commencement 
programs and directors reports. Those interested in further details 
of this conception of museum management will undoubtedly be 
able to correspond directly with Dr. Clemens at the society building 
in Reading. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society, under the direction 
of Dr. Herbert Beck, has taken steps to make its valuable col- 
lections of documents and newspapers more available to those 
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interested in historical study and research. The rooms of the 
society at 307 North Duke Street in Lancaster will now be open 
for these purposes on Tuesday and Saturday afternoons from 
two to five o’clock, and Thursday evening from seven to ten. 
Formerly, it was impossible to secure access to the collections 
except by special appointment. The November meeting at the 
society headquarters was addressed by Mr. Luther Heisey on 
“Railroad and Bridge Builders of Lancaster.” The organization 
has acquired recently sizeable additions to its genealogical file in 
the form of Bible and cemetery records as well as several scrap- 
books and pamphlets. Additions to the museum are also noted. 


The recently organized Montour County Historical Society 
apparently is in the hands of those who intend to see that results 
are accomplished. The borough of Danville has been persuaded 
to provide light and water facilities for the Russell property which 
will house the society. Funds have been secured to provide heat 
and make possible the necessary interior improvements. The society 
has assurance that further support will be forthcoming provided 
it demonstrates its usefulness during a one-year period. A charter 
for the group has been obtained from the county court. 


The Fort Washington Historical Society at Fort Washington, 
occupying historic Clifton House, is opening a season of activity 
under the new presidency of William Buchanan, Jr. The October 
meeting took the form of a covered dish supper, following which 
a program of historical and genealogical talks was presented. Dr. 
John B. Carrell was the principal speaker. 


The regular fall meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania Ar- 
chaeology was held October 11 and 12 at Waynesburg with Colonel 
Lewis F. Acker, president of the society, in charge. Dr. H. C. 
Shetrone, director of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, was the featured speaker with an address on “Prehistoric 
Cultures of Ohio and Western Pennsylvania.” Dr. Paul Stewart, 
president of Waynesburg College, spoke at the Friday evening 
dinner on “Local Prehistoric Trails and Sites.” The Saturday 
morning sessions presented several papers of which the discussion 
of “Burial Customs of the Prehistoric Americans,” by Dr. Claude 
E. Schaeffer, newly appointed Commission anthropologist, was 
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especially outstanding. “Archaeological Reconnaissance in South- 
western Pennsylvania,” presented by Dr. Mary Butler of Vassar 
College at the Saturday evening dinner session, was another paper 
of especial interest to Pennsylvanians. During the afternoon 
several sites in the vicinity of Waynesburg were visited by the 
members. 


The Clinton County Historical Society opened its fall season 
with a definitely outstanding event. The society and the Lock 
Haven State Teachers’ College jointly sponsored a visit to Lock 
Haven by the noted artist John Sloan. Mr. Sloan is a native of 
Lock Haven and spent his early boyhood there. He has become 
recognized as an outstanding American artist. A public address 
at the College auditorium was arranged for Mr. Sloan. An 
added feature of the November 15 meeting was an exhibit of the 
known work of Clinton county artists past and present. The 
organization has definite plans for a series of monthly meet- 
ings for the remainder of the season. 


The regular annual meeting of the Delaware County Historical 
Society was held in the Chester Y.W.C.A. Building at Seventh 
and Sproul Streets in Chester on November 21. Following the 
transaction of business, the society heard an address by Mr. H. 
W. Buse. Rev. G. C. Heyl of the Upland Baptist Church dis- 
cussed “Contributions of Early Baptists to Delaware County” in 
another paper. Several friends of the group were present and 
it was the general sentiment of all that the society has made im- 
portant progress during the past year. 


Berwickians interested in history are very active this autumn. 
On October 19 members and friends of the Historical Associa- 
tion visited Muncy and the museum and home of the Historical 
Society. Dr. T. Kenneth Wood of the Muncy organization 
greeted the guests and explained the history and objectives of the 
society. The visitors from Berwick came away greatly inspired 
and anxious to duplicate the achievements of the Muncy people. 
On Sunday afternoon, October 20, the Association, under the 
presidency of Mr. Robert Harder of Berwick, sponsored a meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends in the form of an old time Quaker 
meeting. Impressive and inspirational in its periods of silent 
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meditation and communion, the meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Wilbur K. Thomas of Philadelphia. The gathering was held in 
codperation with the Millville members of the Society of Friends 
and commemorated historically the influence of this group in the 
development of this part of the state. Many friends of the Asso- 
ciation were present from nearby communities. The meeting was 
followed by a reception at the home of Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Hensyl 
in Berwick where an opportunity was provided for the exami- 
nation of their outstanding personal collection of antiquities. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has outlined 
an attractive program for the new season and members of the 
Association are cordially invited to attend wherever possible. The 
October 29 meeting was addressed by Mr. Merle H. Deardorff, 
chairman of the Cornplanter Committee and prominent Warren 
historian and banker, on the subject of “The Cornplanter Grant, 
Warren County, and its History.” Motion pictures of the August 
adoption ceremonies, taken by the Department of Commerce, were 
presented as an added feature. The December 5 meeting featured 
a luncheon at the William Penn Hotel and a paper by the Hon. 
James H. Gray of Pittsburgh on “Five Generations of Allegheny 
County Judges and Lawyers.” January 7 was devoted to an open 
house at the society building, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, with a pro- 
gram furnished by the Pittsburgh Presbytery. January 28 was 
given over to the annual meeting with election of officers and a 
paper by Mr. Henry K. Siebeneck on “William Pitt and General 
Forbes.” The February 25 meeting will present Henry Oliver 
Evans of Pittsburgh in a paper on “Notes on Transportation in 
Pittsburgh prior to 1890.” On March 25, Dr. Paul Giddens of 
Allegheny College, author of The Birth of the Oil Industry, will 
speak on the history of Pennsylvania petroleum. ‘Western Penn- 
sylvania’s Influence in the Election of 1860” will be discussed by 
Dr. C. Maxwell Myers of Jeannette at the April 29 meeting. 
May 27 will be the annual University of Pittsburgh night with a 
program arranged by Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history 
department, University of Pittsburgh. Hon. Robert Garland has 
been elected to take over the duties of the presidency left vacant 
by the death of Hon. John S. Fisher. 
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The Muncy Historical Society has arranged another interesting 
program series for the coming months. The opening meeting on 
October 11 presented Mr. Delos Bitler in a talk on “Some Local 
Canal Construction and Operation,” while Mr. Clark B. Kahler 
evaluated the evidence concerning the location of Fort Brady. 
Mr. James E. Heath, head of the Columbia County Historical 
Society of New York, addressed the November meeting. <A 
varied list of speakers for the remainder of the season has been 
secured but dates not definitely assigned. 


Bradford county historians are becoming archaeologically 
minded. September 27 Dr. William Ritchie, well known New 
York archaeologist of the Rochester Museum, spoke before the 
society on “2,000 Years of Indian Culture in the Susquehanna 
Valley.” The New York expert analyzed with care the story 
of prehistoric life in the upper Susquehanna Valley region, char- 
acterizing it as one of the most ancient and historic rivers on the 
continent. Geologic changes which modified the course of the 
stream’s flow, as well as the history of successive Indian migra- 
tions which used the river as an artery of communication, were 
discussed. The society has also sponsored a program at which 
Dr. Schaeffer, state anthropologist, spoke and assisted in organiz- 
ing a local chapter of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology 
as an adjunct to the work of the Historical Society. With the 
aid of a WPA project, the group has completed the organiza- 
tion of its library and is now engaged in putting its newspaper 
files in such shape as to be of the most use to future researchers. 
A unit of the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey has been installed 
at the society building under the personal supervision of Mr. Leo 
Wilt, president of the society. 


The October 17 meeting of the Lycoming County Historical 
Society was held at the Woman’s Club in Williamsport. Dr. 
George H. Parkes, head of the city vocational schools, presented 
a careful history of the vocational education movement. Dr. 
Parkes has generously permitted his pupils to assist in much of 
the work which is to be done in preparing the society’s new 
headquarters building on West Fourth Street for ultimate use. 
The society was presented recently with the first camera used in 
Williamsport in 1860. The November 21 meeting presented 
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Mr. Howard R. Davis, managing editor of Grit, in a discussion 
of “A History of the Newspapers of Lycoming County.” <A 
concert was presented by the Williamsport WPA orchestra 
following the lecture. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Plans for the April 10, 1941 meeting in Harrisburg are develop- 
ing with rapidity. Members of historical societies and all those 
interested in the local historical program in Pennsylvania should 
reserve this date for attendance. Sessions will all be held this 
year at the Penn-Harris Hotel and will open at ten o’clock in 
the morning. The morning session will feature a limited number 
of reports from the constituent societies which have been distin- 
guished for the development of new and unusual ideas and prac- 
tices during the year. The Federation membership is too large 
to permit a report from each society. Dr. C. C. Crittenden, secre- 
tary and historian of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver the principal address. Dr. 
Crittenden is a former member of the department of history at 
North Carolina University, chairman of the National Conference 
of Historical Societies, and a recognized leader in the historical 
activities of our southern neighbors. He will present observations 
on the historical problems of this section and analyze the means 
by which they have been approached. There will be an evening 
dinner meeting, informal in character, patterned after the first 
venture in this practice last April. The activities and publications 
contest awards will be continued as they have been found to con- 
stitute a definite inspiration to historical activity throughout the 
state. 

The 1940 Year Book was made available early in December 
and has been distributed to a mailing list of several hundred. A 
few additional copies are available which will be furnished upon 
request. The format follows that utilized for the past two years 
which is regarded as the most satisfactory method of organizing 
information concerning the society’s activities. The volume has 
come to be recognized as a handbook of information concerning 
the societies of the state. It is in considerable demand for this 
purpose and requests come from the leading libraries and his- 
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torical organizations of the country. The 1940 edition lists a 
total of ninety-one of the major historical and patriotic societies 
of the state, representing an increase of four since the last issue. 
The latest member of the Federation is the Cameron County His- 
torical Society with headquarters at Emporium and under the 
direction of the County Superintendent of Schools, Mr. C. E. 
Plasterer. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Pennsylvania has won another place in the New York Uni- 
versity Hall of Fame. Pittsburgh’s native son, Stephen Collins 
Foster, characterized by a recent biographer as “America’s Trou- 
badour” was chosen out of a list of 141 nominees and the bust 
and commemorative tablet will probably be placed early in the 
spring. 


Pennsylvania chapters of the D.A.R. met at Lancaster October 
14 to 17 to commemorate the golden jubilee anniversary of the 
founding of the national organization. The D.A.R. is actively 
interested in state and local historical activities. An increasing 
number of chapters are devoting program space to historical 
topics. The organization has taken a part also in the development 
of such historic properties as Wheatland, home of Buchanan at 
Lancaster, and Friendship Hill, home of Albert Gallatin near 
Uniontown. Historical societies and individuals interested in 
Pennsylvania history should make every effort to codperate with 
the state organization and local chapters in encouraging their 
interest along these lines. 


The Frontier Forts and Trails Survey continues to expand at 
a steady pace. Units have been opened recently at Lewistown, 
Hollidaysburg, Bellefonte, Clearfield, Lock Haven and Philadel- 
phia. The Philadelphia unit is engaged in transcribing the valu- 
able but long forgotten collection of Forster Papers in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library relating to the early history of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. The third volume of the Bouquet 
material has been made available and another is nearing com- 
pletion. Requests have been received for this series from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
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Publication plans of the Historical Commission are shaping 
up successfully under direction of the historian and the Publica- 
tions Committee consisting of Miss Frances Dorrance and Dr. 
Roy F. Nichols. Page proof for Wilderness Chronicles of North- 
western Pennsylvania has been returned to the printer and the 
volume should be available by February, if not earlier. The Journal 
of J.C.B., the contemporary account of the experiences of a 
soldier of France in western Pennsylvania, has been submitted 
to the state printer, as well as Beginnings of the Oil Industry in 
Pennsylvania: Sources and Bibliography, a work prepared by Dr. 
Paul Giddens. The work of Dr. R. L. Brunhouse concerned with 
the critical political history of Pennsylvania preceding the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of 1790 has been approved as a Com- 
mission publication and is in the hands of the printer. It is 
possible that a study of the commercial rivalry between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore for the control of the early trade of the Lower 
Susquehanna Valley prepared at Princeton University a few years 
ago may also be published during the present biennium. A Guide 
to the County Archives of Pennsylvania is in preparation by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Records Survey and will be a further 
addition under Commission auspices to the several guides and 
bibliographical aids. which it hopes to make available as contribu- 
tions to further research in Pennsylvania history. The Guide has 
been prepared in such a form as to constitute a key to the archives 
of the typical Pennsylvania county. It should encourage their 
use by students of both history and government. The first 
volume in the series of Pennsylvania Newspaper Bibliographies 
will be made available this spring in the form of a check-list of 
Philadelphia papers. 


The Historical Records Survey has made available recently 
two more of its county archival inventories. Erie and Forest 
counties have been published in convenient shelf size volumes 
with board covers by use of the multilithographing process. The 
survey has been reorganized under the capable direction of Dr. 
Eugene Braderman, recently appointed as state director. Its work 
is being concentrated upon the completion of the county inven- 
tories and other work started by the project in its early days. 
It is necessary for some sponsor to provide the funds for publi- 
cation before a county inventory can be made available. As a 
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rule, a few hundred dollars will suffice and several boards of 
county commissioners have been farsighted enough to sponsor 
the inventories for the counties. Representatives of historical 
societies should be interested in this work and wherever possible 
may well use their influence to encourage local county officials to 
provide these funds. All the county records of Pennsylvania 
have been surveyed and it would be unfortunate if at least a ma- 
jority were not published. 


The Pennsylvania Writers’ Project now has available the long 
awaited Pennsylvania Guide, the preparation of which has taken 
several years. It has been published by the Oxford University 
Press, under the joint sponsorship of the Department of Public 
Instruction, the Commission and the University of Pennsylvania. 
It is a valuable and interesting guide to the many historic and 
scenic attractions of the state and has been prepared with such 
care that it should contain a minimum of errors. It is profusely 
illustrated and contains well outlined automobile tours covering 
the entire state. One of the last of the state guide series to be 
published, it should prove to be one of the best and a worthwhile 
contribution to Pennsylvania historical literature. Inquiries should 
be directed to the project headquarters, Board of Education Build- 
ing, 21st and Parkway, Philadelphia. 


Two more volumes have appeared in the Pennsylvania Lives 
series, sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania Press under 
direction of Mr. Phelps Soule. Lives of John and Thomas Bart- 
ram and John A. Brashear are the latest additions to the list. They 
serve to show the diversity of the series in that they represent 
a shift from political and military history in the Geary biography 
to men of letters and science. It is becoming more and more 
obvious that this is one of the outstanding publications projects 
in the field of Pennsylvania history. Every library and historical 
organization should subscribe to the entire series. It is difficult 
to name a more worthwhile shelf of books representing possi- 
bilities of more thorough presentation of an abundance of new 
information on our state. It is essentially a “must purchase” item 
for such organizations. 
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Edited by OLtIver S. HECKMAN 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNMENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


By H. F. ALpERFER 


Pennsylvaina State College 


NE of the chief defects in secondary school education in 
Pennsylvania has been the lack of emphasis on the teaching 
of Pennsylvania government, state and local, in the social studies 
curriculum. Its absence is attested by the blank areas in the 
mental equipment of the ordinary high school graduate and of the 
average college student in the field of government and politics, 
especially of the local variety. Whatever one’s profession, a 
certain amount of sound knowledge in that field is necessary. 
This is true in the practice of responsible citizenship. The truth 
of the matter is that our Pennsylvania youth has not generally 
‘been well equipped to carry out its duties in state and local gov- 
ernment, whatever its preparation may have been on the national 
level. 

But this defect cannot be laid at the door of the secondary 
school teacher. For the most part he is blameless, encompassed as 
he is by a set of circumstances over which he has little control. 
The first of these is the fact that an overwhelming majority of 
high school civics and problems of democracy textbooks are written 
for the national market. The inevitable result of trying to write 
a text for forty-eight states is that the material on state and local 
government is flat, colorless and wholly superficial. While it is 
true that each state has a governor, a legislature and a judiciary, 
for purposes of real understanding of specific local problems that 
will lead later to intelligent participation, that is where similarity 
between states ends. 

For while it is impossible to take up the ramifications of state 
taxation throughout the United States in high school classes, it is 
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possible to cover the fundamental features in a particular state. 
Generalizations covering a multitude of conditions are meaningless 
and positively harmful to immature students and are responsible 
to a great extent for the apathy and indifference so common in 
later life. The same holds even more true for local government. 
How can local government throughout the United States be given 
adequately in one unit of study? How much better to study the 
local government of one’s own state so that the facts taught and 
discussed can be accurate, because a mass of exceptions are 
eliminated ; interesting, because it is about something real and 
near to the student; and useful, because the student is going to 
be an active part of the system in a few years. 

The colleges that train secondary teachers must also take a 
share of the blame for this condition of affairs. It is entirely 
probable that ninety per cent of all Pennsylvania social studies 
teachers have never had a course in Pennsylvania government 
while in college. Most of them had no opportunity, for it is never 
included as a required subject and very few colleges list it as an 
elective for future teachers. How can they be expected to teach 
these facts if they themselves are not well grounded? It should 
be required of every certified social studies teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania schools that he or she either have had such a course in 
college or get it within three years from the issuance of the 
certificate. 

Deeper than this lies the direction of American philosophy of 
education during the past thirty years towards a national outlook 
in all fields. Applied to the field of social studies, it has these 
characteristics. First, it conceives of government and politics 
largely in terms of the happenings in Washington. While this 
tendency may have gained impetus from the increased vigor of 
the United States Office of Education, it stems largely from the 
overwhelming influence of a few nationally-minded schools of 
education in metropolitan universities, notably Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago, in American educational 
practice and procedure. This, in turn, is not a unique condition 
of affairs for in all walks of life we find a back-drop of national 
uniformity in thought and action. 

The situation, however, must not be accepted without challenge 
when the results appear to have such adverse effects upon the 
citizenship of our Pennsylvania youth. If democratic education 
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is to stand up to its responsibilities, it must train citizens to know 
the fundamentals of our governmental system at all its levels, 
national, state, and local. 

How can a more effective study of Pennsylvania state and local 
government lead to better citizenship among our young people? 
It will bring about more and better participation in the affairs of 
government. Given a thorough knowledge of Pennsylvania gov- 
ernment and an idea of how it should work, the young citizen will 
vote and do it more intelligently. He will be happy, as he grows 
older, to run for office even at a sacrifice, and he will help to pro- 
mote movements for civic improvement. He will do this because 
on a local level it is possible to tie together ideals of democracy 
and a working procedure in his own life. For all of us must 
realize that government in boroughs, cities, counties, townships 
and school districts still holds the greatest number of possibilities 
for the amateur in government. It is the intelligent amateur that 
will keep democracy in proper balance. This is not to say that the 
professional administrator and the professional politician are not 
important in our complicated process of democracy. But they 
need the restraint, the vigor and freshness of a continual stream 
of good, solid citizens who do not spend their entire life in the 
governmental process. 

If it be suggested that Pennsylvania material might be too 
specific and minor for a general high school education, let us pause 
a moment to illustrate. Can it be possible that questions such as 
follow are not useful to, or understandable by our young hopefuls 
in that blessed span of years from twelve to eighteen? Is it not 
well for them to know about Pennsylvania such facts as, for ex- 
ample: the main offices in state, county, city, borough and town- 
ship government; from what sources state and local taxes are 
derived ; for what main purposes such taxes are ultimately spent ; 
the party primary and election process; the steps in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice; how state laws and _ local 
ordinances are passed ; the relation of our local units to the Com- 
monwealth and to national government; the work of building 
roads, handling relief, conserving health, educating the youth that 
actually goes on in our state; what defects exist in our govern- 
mental machinery and what can be done about them. These and 
other such problems cannot be discussed from a birds’ eye view 
over the nation nor by recourse to glittering and inaccurate gen- 
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eralities. They can and must be understood in their local setting 
as Pennsylvania problems if our young people are to take hold 
and exercise an active citizenship once they are of age. It is not 
without cause that studies of non-voting have revealed that the 
ages from twenty-one to twenty-nine are one of the most lax in 
the exercise of the franchise. 

Deeper understanding of local and state government will also 
do much to correct over-centralization on the part of the national 
government. Implemented as it is by a superior taxing power and 
trained personnel, it is fast gaining ascendency over the other 
levels. One of the reasons always given for this movement is 
the inefficiency of the state and its local units. Too often there is 
adequate cause for this complaint, but it is not a compelling one. 
There are many examples of good government in Pennsylvania, 
and there are ways and means for further improvement if popular 
support is made possible through diligent education. 

But there is still another reason to study Pennsylvania state 
and local government in our secondary schools. It is to further 
an appreciation for, and interest in the great Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. No state in the Union has such a diversity of 
politico-economic-social problems to be solved. No state has such 
a variety of races, industries, religions and culture patterns to be 
integrated and amalgamated. To a Pennsylvanian, born and bred, 
there is no state more beautiful, no place with such a rich his- 
torical background. The Commonwealth has ten million people 
in its sixty-seven counties, nine hundred boroughs, forty-eight 
cities, fifteen hundred townships, and twenty-five hundred school 
districts. The government of each one of these subdivisions is 
close to the lives of hundreds of people and should be important 
enough to be given proper attention in our schools. But this should 
not only apply to Pennsylvania’s government, but also to her 
geography, history, industry, agriculture and all of her important 
human activities. 

Fortunately, an emphasis on Pennsylvania in our secondary 
social science curricula has recently begun to assert itself. Text 
and supplementary material in Pennsylvania state and local gov- 
ernment as well as in history, literature, geography and industry 
is now available. The Bureau of Instruction of the Department 
of Public Instruction can furnish teachers and administrators with 
a list of such material, modern and up-to-date, upon request. 
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Many high schools have already taken up the study of Pennsyl- 
vania government either in ninth grade civics or twelfth grade 
problems of democracy. It should be a “must” in every social 
science program. It will pay dividends in future citizenship. 


HOW DO PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS WANT 
TO TEACH PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY? 


By S. K. Stevens 
Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


OR some years there has been a growing movement in Penn- 
sylvania toward a greater emphasis upon the importance of 
teaching Pennsylvania history in the schools of the Common- 
wealth. At least two reasons have appeared for its support. A 
considerable number of people have advocated it on the grounds 
of what might be termed Pennsylvania patriotism. In other words, 
Pennsylvanians as a patriotic duty should know more about 
Pennsylvania, and this should begin with the schools. A strong 
support for this point of view has developed especially upon the 
part of non-educators. It is, beyond a doubt, the non-professional 
point of view on the matter, but one that seems reasonable to 
the average Pennsylvania citizen. 


Another, and weightier reason for this development has been 
the growth of interest in local history and affairs and their national 
relationships upon the part of students of history and of con- 
temporary social and political problems. There is accumulating 
evidence that the tendency to think only in terms of the nation, 
rather than the state or the community, has become a thing to be 
deplored. The resurgent nationalism which swept the United 
States in the days of the Spanish-American war and reached a 
peak in the patriotic excesses of the World War and post-World 
War era was not an altogether splendid thing. 


One of its evils was an over concentration of attention upon 
national government and history. Today, professional historians, 
political scientists, sociologists and economists are beginning to 
re-emphasize the importance of the study of local conditions as a 
background for understanding national problems. It is beginning 
to be appreciated, for example, that the cause of good government 
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begins at home in the improvement of local politics. It is coming 
to be realized that the improvement of social and economic condi- 
tions is not to be achieved entirely by national legislation. They 
must be made the subject of more local and regional consideration 
with greater emphasis upon the peculiar problems of certain 
localities and regions. The Social Science Research Council has 
recognized the nature of the problem and is engaged in its 
consideration. 

From this realization has come an increased support for the 
study of local history and conditions through the schools. The 
new social studies program for Pennsylvania, designed by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, places emphasis upon major areas 
of human experience as the basis for a modern social studies pro- 
gram. It adopts likewise the view that the closer those areas of 
experience are to the present life of the pupil, the greater, rela- 
tively, will be their educational value. Certainly, such a program 
must rely heavily upon the study of local history in terms of the 
background of contemporary social, political and economic 
problems. 

Recognizing that the problem of an increased use of local and 
state history was one of major importance to the historical interests 
of the Commonwealth, the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
decided some time ago to undertake an approach to its solution. 
Acting upon the assumption that the best place to find out what 
teachers in the public schools thought about the use of state and 
local history was from the teachers themselves, a survey was 
prepared and mailed in December, 1937, to teachers of social 
studies in two hundred selected schools in Pennsylvania. The 
schools contacted were selected as being already distinguished for 
their secondary social studies program. Ninety-one of the two 
hundred teachers replied to the questionnaire. Not all answered 
the questions asked in such a fashion as to make possible an exact 
mathematical calculation as to the results. The views expressed, 
however, were so decisive as to make the survey of the utmost value 
in determining certain major conclusions as to what the teachers 
of Pennsylvania desire in the way of a state history program. 

One of the most interesting revelations of the survey is the 
overwhelming endorsement by the teachers of a mandatory pro- 
gram for Pennsylvania history in the schools. Sixty-seven replies 
support affirmatively the question, should the study of Pennsyl- 
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vania history be mandatory upon the part of all pupils? But 
twenty-four replied in the negative. This would indicate that 
approximately two out of every three teachers feel that a study 
of Pennsylvania history is so important that it should be made a 
requirement in the school program. 

Once this point is established, the next problem, of course, be- 
comes that of determining the nature of the program to be offered. 
In the survey, teachers were offered a preference as to three types 
of Pennsylvania history program: (1) a single course on Pennsyl- 
vania history alone; (2) emphasis upon Pennsylvania contribu- 
tions to our national economic, social and political development 
worked into the regular United States history course; (3) a 
special and separate course on “Pennsylvania in the Making of 
the Nation,” emphasizing state history in its natural relationships. 

Only ten persons gave the first alternative a first choice, with 
seventeen second, and forty-five, third. Support was overwhelm- 
ing for the second type of program with sixty-four first choices and 
eleven second. The third approach won seventeen first places, 
with a striking total of fifty-seven for second choice. In short, 
Pennsylvania teachers obviously do not want to be mandated to 
teach a single course on Pennsylvania history as such. They pre- 
fer in overwhelming numbers to utilize state history in connection 
with the national interpretation of our history. Such a course 
would obviate the most general criticism of state history courses— 
that of provincialism. Pennsylvania teachers do not want pro- 
vincialism. They do desire to use the history of their Common- 
wealth to show its important relationships to the development of 
the nation. 

Several other results of the survey were interesting from the 
teachers’ point of view. In response to a question as to the 
proportionate amount of total time devoted to social studies which 
should be expended upon Pennsylvania history and affairs, the 
general reaction indicated about one-fourth. This evidently was 
deemed sufficient to accomplish the results desired by those sup- 
porting the conclusions above. 

One of the major portions of the survey attempted to determine 
the proper emphasis in presenting Pennsylvania history in the 
social studies program. Those replying were asked to express 
their preference for: (1) a purely chronological treatment; (2) 
a topical approach in terms of significant phases of Pennsylvania 
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history regardless of chronology, such as a study of the develop- 
ment of democracy in Pennsylvania; (3) a problem approach in 
terms of tracing back counter chronologically to historical origins 
present problems of Pennsylvania, such as the rise of trade union- 
ism as a background for the present conflict of C.I.O. and A.F.L. 

The proponents of chronology in history will gain little com- 
fort from the resulting replies. But seven teachers gave this a 
first choice, with twenty giving it second place, while fifty-six 
relegated it to third place. On the other hand, thirty-nine voted 
first place to the second emphasis, with forty-one favoring the 
third counter-chronological approach. A total of forty-four sec- 
ond places for the topical method of emphasis gave it a somewhat 
predominant position over three in terms of total score. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that progressive social studies teachers are alive 
to the importance of the topical and problem approaches to his- 
tory. There is little danger that they would willingly accept a 
mandatory chronological course in Pennsylvania history. 

Another interesting problem touched upon by the survey was 
that of the extent to which the study of Pennsylvania history should 
treat present day governmental, social and economic problems. 
Teachers were given a choice of very much, considerable, mod- 
erate and little in expressing themselves on this point. Thirty-one 
voted for very much emphasis upon the present, with thirty-five 
supporting considerable. But twenty-three felt that only a mod- 
erate or very limited emphasis was justifiable. In short, Penn- 
sylvania teachers would prefer to tackle the problems of contem- 
porary history rather than to avoid them in favor of the story of 
colonial wars, labor and government, etc. 

It is also evident from the results of the questionnaire that 
Pennsylvania teachers are more interested in the presentation of 
Pennsylvania contributions to the nation than in the study of 
purely local history and conditions. Asked to express a prefer- 
ence for certain suggested aids to the teaching of Pennsylvania 
history, articles and booklets dealing with purely local history re- 
ceived virtually no preference. On the other hand, booklets and 
materials dealing with the larger subject of Pennsylvania contri- 
butions were accepted by a large majority as being essential aids 
to such a program. 

The survey further indicates that Pennsylvania teachers feel 
that the lack of suitable materials to assist in presenting the his- 
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tory of their Commonwealth constitutes the most serious obstacle 
to the successful introduction of such study into the school pro- 
gram. Existing county and state histories are in too many cases 
so bulky, expensive or unreliable as to make difficult the task 
of the teacher who seeks to introduce pupils to the story of Penn- 
sylvania. Especially is this true in the important fields of social 
and economic development. Military history and Indian wars 
have received disproportionate attention. 

The survey served a useful purpose in providing certain clues 
as to the best possible approach to the development of a Pennsyl- 
vania history program for the schools. It is entirely legitimate 
to suppose that this select sampling would be duplicated as to 
results were an effort made to contact a larger number of schools. 
The fact that the schools approached were among a select list 
and ranged from urban to rural gives further validity to the con- 
clusions reached. 

It seems fair to conclude from its results that Pennsylvania 
teachers are overwhelmingly in favor of the use of Pennsylvania 
history in the school program on at least the secondary level. It 
is further obvious that they prefer to integrate that history with 
the existing social studies program rather than to introduce a new 
course ; that they prefer to use the problem and topical methods of 
approach and to emphasize strongly the nature of contemporary 
problems and their immediate background. All of these desires 
represent a most commendable approach to the problems of Penn- 
sylvania history in the schools. 

The challenge to the various agencies concerned with forward- 
ing Pennsylvania history is obvious. There is a serious lack of 
materials and guides which will forward the use of Pennsyl- 
vania history in the schools. Most teachers are willing to go 
ahead if the tools are provided. Spade work can hardly be done 
without the spades, and these must be provided before much is 
to be realized in the use of state history in our school program. 

The problem is not a simple one, however, and is not to be 
solved overnight. An approach to its solution from these major 
angles, if conducted over a sufficiently long period of time, may 
produce outstanding results. The codperation of the public 
schools with the Pennsylvania Historical Association, the Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies and the Historical Commission is 
solicited to that end. 
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Dictionary of American History. Edited by James Truslow Adams and 
R. V. Coleman. (6 vols.. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 
Pp. xi. 444; 430; 432; 512; 515; Index. $60.00.) 


A work which has been four years in preparation and consists of 6,425 
articles covering every phase of American history can only be compared to 
the labors of Hercules. That some 1,200 scholars aided in its conception 
and execution and that it was compressed into 2,333 pages does not lessen 
the herculean nature of the task. Continuing the analogy, examination 
will reveal that individual contributors, dealing with a variety of histor- 
ical subjects and problems, have had occasional opportunities to slay hydras, 
cleanse Augean stables, pluck golden apples of Hesperides, and even restore 
Alcestis to the realm of the living. 

The Dictionary is unique and therefore invaluable as a work of reference. 
It is equally useful to the general public and to professional historians, an 
end often sought but seldom achieved. The contributors, whose signatures 
are appended to the articles, are to be congratulated upon their skillful con- 
densation of materials; the editors, upon the comprehensive scope of the 
work as a whole. Inside the blue covers of these light but sturdy volumes 
will be found military and naval engagements, political campaigns, boundary 
disputes, court decisions, Indian affairs, public land policies, in fact, all 
subjects ordinarily construed as falling within the proper bounds of history. 
In addition, there are many articles dealing with cultural, religious, eco- 
nomic, and social history. It is in these latter provinces that the Dictionary 
may be said to have made its most distinctive contribution. Nearly always 
one will find a convenient summary of essential facts, with bibliographical 
clues to more extended treatment elsewhere, but in the field broadly spoken 
of as social history, there are numerous articles of original and valuable 
character. The coverage of events that have occurred within the last dozen 
years is excellent, a particularly welcome feature. In short, the Dictionary 
is a work that will be as greatly appreciated in the future as it has been 
greatly needed in the past. 

Errors of commission are to be expected in a work so extensive. There 
is no county of Williamson in West Virginia (III, 16). Mingo County, of 
which Williamson is the county seat, being intended. Conklin appears 
twice for Conkling (V, 154). The example of frontier oratory (II, 353), 
illustrates in time, place, and subject the post-bellum solid south rather 
than the frontier. The Progressive Movement (IV, 356) had roots farther 
back in La Follette’s career than 1908. Bell is credited incorrectly (II, 44), 
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in the election of 1860, with 590,000 votes and correctly with having carried 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee. Another contributor (I, 285) cor- 
rectly gives the vote as 646,124 but says that “Bell carried the border 
states qu.” Since the article on the border states enumerates them as 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, the statement is 
obviously doubly incorrect, as Tennessee was not a border state and Bell 
did not carry Delaware, Maryland, or Missouri. It is a testimony to care- 
ful editing that such errors are neither so numerous nor so consequential 
as to impair the authoritative nature of the work. 

There are also errors of omission, though many of these undoubtedly 
resulted from serious editorial deliberation rather than from inadvertence, 
Most of the historic rivers of the United States are treated, but the 
Wabash will not be found. Most religious denominations are given separate 
mention but the German Reformed Church is not noticed, either under 
that name or its later titles of Reformed Church in the United States 
or Evangelical and Reformed Church. To your reviewer, a Hoosier by 
birth and a Pennsylvanian by adoption, such omissions seem both regrettable 
and unaccountable. Similarly, the Ozarks are not included and among Civil 
War battles that of Selma, Alabama (April 2, 1865) is conspicuously absent, 
though the munitions works there was second in importance in the Con- 
federacy. Opportunities for significant articles on Interstate Migration, 
Geographical Influences in American History, Regionalism, and Single Crop 
Farming have also been passed by. 

When one finds the Cajuns and the Melungeons, one wonders why not 
the Jackson Whites? If the Chinch Bug is included, why not the Japanese 
Beetle? Of diseases common to pioneer settlers one will find Shakes and 
Ague but not Milk Sickness. Of the confederated Iroquois, the Cayugas 
and Onondagas have not been given separate notice as have the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. Of the important early railroads, the 
Madison and Indianapolis has been omitted. An effort has been made to 
include such subjects of art, architecture, fiction, folklore, and drama, but 
poetry has been neglected. The article on Early Botanists might have been 
expanded to include Early Naturalists. Virginians will look in vain for 
the “Northern Neck,” and the terms “Burnt District,” “Grand Prairie,” 
and “The Wigwam” have historical meanings distinct from and in addition 
to those given. 

There arises also the question of space allotted to comparable subjects. 
No readily apparent reason comes to mind why the Bluestem Pastures 
should receive more space than the Black Belt and much more than the 
Blue Grass. The space given to the Virginia Company of London (the 
same amount accorded to the Supreme Court) seems excessive when com- 
pared to that given to other colonial companies. The Great Plains receive 
three times the amount allowed for Prairies. This reviewer would have 
liked to see longer articles on Anti-Federalists, Political Boss, Progressive 
Party and Post-Office Department, to cite but a few cases. However, 
these are matters of editorial judgment and, though there may be room 
for difference of opinion, the apportionment of space is for the most part 
fairly handled. 
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In a few instances there will doubtless be some who take exception to 
the content of articles or to the method of treatment. Essential data con- 
cerning battles are not always given, ¢.g., in the account concerning Fort 
Donelson (II, 160) there is no mention of any of the Confederate generals 
involved. In general, it appears that persons have not been mentioned 
as often as they should have been when it is considered that few historical 
occurrences are devoid of personal influence. An exception is found in the 
case of the Erie Canal, where Clinton rather than the canal occupies the 
attention of the contributor. 

More important as well as more surprising is the fact that, although the 
economic interpretation of the Constitution has attracted increasingly favor- 
able attention for over thirty years, there is no recognition of its existence, 
as either fact or theory, in the article on the Convention of 1787. Like- 
wise there is no recognition of economic issues in the account of the Ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution. It is to be noted also that whereas Sectionalism 
(V, 53-6) is treated as an historical fact, Class Struggle (I, 395) is treated 
from a purely hypothetical point of view. 

The greatest defect appears to be a lack of uniformity of practice in 
regard to comparable articles and editorial procedure. This is especially 
seen in the articles covering the various states. Some of these, e.g., Georgia, 
end abruptly at a too early date; several others, e.g., Michigan, contain 
very little on the later period; few of them mention important governors. 
In this reviewer’s opinion a more desirable result would have been attained 
if the articles had conformed more to the type exemplified by those on 
Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. The bibliographies, rightly or 
wrongly, were intended to include only one or two easily obtainable refer- 
ences. However, certain contributors have furnished fuller references, 
though to have allowed the same latitude to all would have greatly in- 
creased the length of the work. On the other hand, there are, in some 
cases, no bibliographical references made. While this is excusable on 
certain topics, it hardly seems so in the case of such subjects as Dollar 
Diplomacy or Insular Possessions. Editorial practice has also been in- 
consistent in regard to the mention of living persons, sometimes per- 
mitting and sometimes prohibiting it. In all these matters a closer co- 
operation between editors and contributors might have been desirable. 

It seems too bad that more place names were not included, but to have 
done justice to the facts of local history would have necessitated another 
volume. It does appear that more use might have been made of tables list- 
ing agricultural and industrial production, cabinet officers, dates, and other 
information of this kind in a very small space. 

The work runs to nearly 2,000,000 words. The articles average about 
300 words in length. The first volume averages 3.0 articles to the page; 
the second, 2.7; the third, 2.8; the fourth, 2.5; the fifth, 2.6. This is a 
fairly consistent record. The index volume is ably constructed. The work 
is made extremely usable by means of numerous cross references. For 
example, the article on Pennsylvania contains thirty-one qu’s, seven qqu’s, 
and two exact citations to other articles. Even so there are opportunities 
in some articles for cross references which have not been made. 
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To point out these things is to emphasize the difficulties in preparing a 
work of this kind rather than to list its shortcomings. All in all it is a 
work of lasting importance, admirably conceived and painstakingly exe- 
cuted. It will serve the public well for many years to come. 

Ursinus College Harvey L. Carter. 


The Course of American Democratic Thought: An Intellectual History 


Since 1815. By Ralph Henry Gabriel. (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1940. Pp. xi, 452. $4.00.) 


There could be no better recipe for this time of crisis that the review 
of American thought and its relation to democracy which this volume so 
admirably provides. The emphasis is on the last word of the title, for 
this is not a history of democratic processes, nor of political developments. 
It attempts to focus on the highlights of our intellectual history since 1815. 
This arbitrary date, political in fact, is not adequately explained; but it 
may be noted that the first part of the volume, covering the “Middle 
Period,” is devoted to the Flowering of New England, with whole chap- 
ters on “Emerson and Thoreau,” and “Melville.” Transcendentalists and 
Utopians, Catholic thinkers and rationalists, Puritans and Unitarians are 
pitted against each other, and there emerges a very vivid portrayal of 
American thought in the era of nationalism. Such a fascinating story, 
however, like that of the literary historian, is achieved by being selective, 
if not whimsical, in balance and content. The author has sought to be 
provocative rather than comprehensive. The emphasis on Melville, for 
example, recurring throughout the volume, cannot be justified by con- 
temporary influence, but only by the twentieth century vogue. It probably 
would be difficult to demonstrate his influence upon other writers on 
democracy, even in this century. 

Of nineteenth century statesmen only John C. Calhoun is given a chapter 
head, entitled a “Footnote”; and “the significance of the Civil War for the 
history of American democratic faith is suggested by the evolution of the 
thought of one man,” Walt Whitman. It seems scarcely orthodox to find 
Lincoln treated in such an account largely as a symbol and a tradition. 
Yet this is a history of thought and thinkers, rather than of doers in the 
field of democracy. 

In the post-war period more trends are discernible, and the author ex- 
plores the “Gospel of Wealth in the Gilded Age” through such prophets as 
Russell H. Conwell and Andrew Carnegie. Then came the impact of Sci- 
ence, Evolution, and the disturbing iconoclasm of Ingersoll, Andrew D. 
White, Lewis H. Morgan, and John Wesley Powell. This was in turn 
followed by humanitarianism, “Neo-Rationalism,” and optimistic systems 
of betterment. These trends are traced into government and constitu- 
tional law. 

Scholarly treatment of “problems inherent in the American democratic 
faith” is illustrated by the doctrines of William Graham Sumner, the his- 
torical teachings of “Frederick Jackson Turner Versus Henry Adams,” and 
the philosophies of Josiah Royce and William James. The principal prophet 
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of the “Post-Versailles World” was Mr. Justice Holmes. Pennsylvanians 
may ask whether the work of J. B. McMaster, The History of the People 
of the United States, was not of democratic significance. 

In spite of omissions and probable exaggerations it is quite in order to 
praise the catholicity of the author’s survey, the vitality of his argument, 
and the unflagging interest of his narrative. He has rescued some figures 
from oblivion, and has infused others with life. He has postulated trends 
and interpretations that are worthy of study and appreciation. He has 
written an American Story of Philosophy. And finally, he has contributed 
immensely to the understanding of American democracy. 

Albright College Mitton W. HamILTon. 


We Who Built America: The Saga of the Immigrant. By Carl Wittke. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 547 pp. $3.75.) 

Economists and sociologists have written of immigration as a social 
problem, but it has been left for a historian, son of an immigrant, to give 
us one of the most realistic and readable accounts of this great movement 
to America. All immigrant groups with the exception of the English and 
the Negro are presented. 

Professor Wittke has solved the problem of chronological versus top- 
ical presentation by treating each of the important ethnic groups in three 
periods: colonial, old immigration and new. Mention is freely made of 
those who achieved exceptional success, but as in all good social history 
the main attention has been given the masses and the culture they brought 
to America. It is natural that the Germans and the Irish should furnish 
most vivid portraitures but other groups, in spite of the lesser literature 
that has grown up around them, are shown to be as vital to our national 
life. 

None of the sordidness of the early immigrant traffic nor the cruelties 
and crudities of the nativist movements are blinked or evaded. Attempt 
is made to determine causes of migration of each group at every major 
period as well as the conditions and the reception they encountered in 
America. It is a vibrant and a heartening story now that the bitterness 
and controversies have largely died down. Wittke retells the story in the 
World War and of the position of the German group—one which we do 
well to recall in this period of fifth columnists and anti-alien agitation. 

Professor Wittke is at home in the cultural interpretation. A valuable 
chapter is devoted to the immigrant utopias and ideal communities which 
are shown to have run the whole gamut of social experimentation. Equally 
good is his account of culture in immigrant chests, the contribution of vari- 
ous groups to painting, sculpture, music, drama, the professions, and busi- 
ness and industry. A fresh discussion of the course of American nativism 
from Know-Nothingism to Ku Klux Klan and of the immigration legis- 
lation that finally closed the gates serves to close the account. 

This is a readable book. New materials have become available since the 
earlier accounts of immigration were written, and the historian’s art has 
added something that the earlier economists and sociologists lacked. 
University of North Carolina Rupert B. VANCE. 
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“They [the Virginians] had dreamed of the west as their pot of gold 
and had sought to find the rainbow’s end by the flash of their smoking 
rifles.” [I, 253.] But the Royal Proclamation of 1763 had closed the West 
to both individual trade and individual settlement. The Crown and the 
London merchants had appropriated all the results of the French and 
Indian War and they had denied to the Virginians, and others, the full 
enjoyment of the fruits of their victory—the right to occupy the Western 
lands. 

The king’s proclamation retarded, for a time, the Western migration, 
but the adventurous individuals soon defied the law and pushed into present 
day Tennessee and Kentucky. 


“Theirs ‘the good old rule,’ 
The simple plan 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
“If the Crown intended to drive them from the forests, which they held 
to be free land, the patrimony of whoever could take it and master it, 
let the Crown come and do so. The long rifles that hung on every cabin 
wall, not lawyers’ arguments nor the visions of imperial statesmen, should 
be their final arguments.” [I, 294.] 

These excerpts illustrate the forceful literary style of the study. The 
scholarship is thorough, the facts are forcefully and admirably presented, and 
the real Washington, is presented so clearly that he really returns in almost 
lifelike form to the reader. In succession, Washington the child, the boy, 
the man, the planter, the burgess, the general, the President, marches 
vividly across the pages of the treatise accompanied by such personages 
as Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Hamilton, Franklin, John Adams, and others. 
The. study is, therefore, more than a biography: it is a history of the 
period. The colonial, state, and national problems, jealousies and contro- 
versies are handled with scholarly skill. The reviewer feels that the weak- 
est aspect of the study is found in the presentation of the part played by 
the British government after 1763. 

The first volume contains sixteen chapters, four illustrations, one map, 
and seventy pages of references and important notes. The second volume 
contains sixteen chapters also, four maps of important battles, four illus- 
trations, sixty-one pages of important notes and references, and an excel- 
lent index. 

The authors have caught the spirit of the man and the temper of the 
period in which he lived. “George Washington will always hold the love 
and reverence of men because they see embodied in him the noblest possi- 
bilities of humanity.” [II, 503.] 

I recommend this important biography of Washington to the student 
of history and to the reading public. 

Lehigh University GrorceE D. Harmon. 








